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“POPGUN PLAYS SANTA CLAUS” 


By WILL C. BARNES 


PA 


STUUULELEDANUAAEDORDOOED TRUER TEED BAERS 





Balance all an’ do-se-do. 
Swing yer gal, then run away, 
Right an’ left an’ gents sashay.” 

“Who, Mack, there’s a letter in the 
Widow Miller’s box.” 

The pony sidled gingerly towards 
the mail box nailed to the trunk of a 
pine tree, his eyes and ears watching 
closely the white sheet of paper that 
lay on the bottom of the open box, held 
by a small 


. eae yer pardners, let her go, 


all what a feller will do to save unload- 
ing hisself from a hoss,” he threw the 
reins over Mack’s head, swung to the 
ground and strode toward the box. 
“Balance next an’ don’t be shy; 
Swing yer pards an’ swing ’em high.” 
He sang as he lifted the stone and 
picked up the paper beneath it, which 
proved to be a large sized sheet of 
writing paper folded three times. A 
one-cent stamp evidently taken from 


cars, an’ a pair of spurs an’ a 22 rifle 
to shoot rabits with, an’.a big tin horn. 
An’ Sandy, Mary wants a big Teddy 
bare an’ a real doll what shuts her eyes 
when she lays down. An’ Minnie she’s 
the baby, Sandy, so pleas bring her a 
pictur book an’ a doll an’ a wooly lam 
an’ bring us all a lot of candy an’ ap- 
ples an’ oranges an’ nuts, for since 
Dady went away, we ain’t had none of 
them things much. Mother she says 
you know jist 





stone which al- 
lowed one end 
to flutter and 
flap in the wind 
in a way that 
excited his sus- 
picions. 
When _ the 
Widow Miller 
wished tomaila 
letter she placed 
it, properly 
stamped in her 
box and_ the 
first neighbor 
passing that 
way took it out 
and mailed it 
for her, she be- 
ing some miles 








where we live 
so don’t forgit 
us for I’ve tride 
to be a good 
boy this year. 
JAMES 
Simpson 
Miller, 7 
years old.” 
Gibson felt a 
lump rising in 
his throat and 
took refuge in 
song to hide 
his embarrass- 
ment. 

“Bunch thegals 
an’ circle 
round; 

Whack your 








off the regular 
mail route. 

“Gents to right, now swing or cheat, 

On to the next gal an’ repeat.” 

He chanted the old familiar frontier 
quadrille call as he tried to force the 
pony close enough to the box to reach 
the paper without dismounting. 

“Stand still you fool,” he spurred the 
animal vigoriously, “that there little 
piece of paper ain’t going to eat you.” 

But the more he spurred the farther 
from the box went the animal. “Beats 


“Gibson Managed to Get Everything in the Two Kyacks Carried by the Mule.” 


some old letter was stuck in one cor- 
ner and beneath it was scrawled in a 
childish, unlettered hand the words: 
“Mister Sandy Claws 
The North Pole.” 

Almost reverently Gibson unfolded 
the paper, feeling he was about to have 
some youthful heart opened to his cur- 
ious eyes. 

“Deer Sandy Claws,” it began, 
“please bring me a train of railroad 


feet upon the 
ground. 
Form a basket break away, 

Swing an’ kiss, an’ all git gay.” 

He wiped something out of the cor- 
ner of his eyes with the back of his 
buckskin glove, and blew his nose sav- 
agely. “Hm, Shucks, seems like I’m a 
gittin’ a cold in my haid,” he remarked 
sort of confidentially to the pony. 

Once more he read the letter. 

“Fim, Shucks, wants a railroad train, 


hey? An’ a gunchester to kill rabbits, 
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an’ a tin horn, an’ Mary wants a Tedy 
bear does she an’ apples an’ oranges an’ 
candy for all of ’em. Say, Bill Gibson, 
its up to you to play Santy Claus for 
these kids an’ if you handle the job 
right maybe you can convince their 
Aunt Nancy that she’d ought to say 
‘Yes’ to a man about 


your size an’ 


complexion.” Again he broke into 
song. 

“Aleman left an’ balance all. 

Lift yer hoofs an’ let ’em fall. 

Swing yer op’sites; swing agin’, 
Kiss the darlings—if ye kin.” 

“Git up Mack, les git along to camp 
and let the bunch in on this Santy 
Claus game. Hm Shucks, Nancy said 
she wanted a watermelon-pink 
sweater—whatever color that may be 
—to wear to the New Year’s dance up 
Creek. Reckin’ the thing 


won’t cost more’n a month’s pay. I'll 


on Crow 


jist get her one if it takes my whole 
roll.” Once more he dropped into 
song. 

“Back yer pardners, do-se-do. 
Ladies break, an’ gents you know. 
Crow hop out, an’ dove hop in, 
Join yer paddies an’ circle again’. 
“Salute yer pardenr, let her go, 
Balance all an’ do-se-do. 

Gents salute yer little sweets, 
Hitch an’ promenade to seats.” 


That night around the table in the 
bunk house of the Oak Creek Sheep 
Company, four or five men watched 
the foreman letter to the 
owner, Mr. Barrington, who was win- 
tering on the coast. Briefly he ex- 
plained how the letter to Santa Claus 
fell into their hands and the desire of 
the men at the ranch to furnish the 
children with all the things they asked 
for, and more. 


write a 


Miller, the foreman explained, had 
been killed a couple of 
years before and his wife was putting 
up a hard fight to stay on the piece of 
land he had homesteaded long enough 
to get title to it from the government. 

There were three kids, he continued, 
James, the oldest, seven years, and two 
girls, Mary, five, and Minnie, the baby, 
two. 

“The boys ain’t a limiting you in the 
cost, so please get anything else you 


accidentally 
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and Mrs. Barrington thinks would 
please the kids and let me know the 
cost and I'll charge it up to the boys’ 
pay accounts. 

“Also Bill Gibson wants that Mrs. 
Barrington should pick out what he 
is to be .a ‘watermelon-pink’ 
sweater for Mrs. Miller’s kid sister, 
Nancy. Bill says Nancy is just about 
Mrs. Barrington’s size, and what’d fit 
her will fit Nancy all right. 


“Bill he says he reckons Mrs. B. will 


says 


savvy what a watermelon-pink sweater 
is, which is more than any of us do, 
including Bill hisself.” 

Christmas Bill 
forth for the railroad, 
twenty-five miles away, to bring back 


Three before 


Gibson set 


days 


NOTICE 


@The 54th Annual Conven- 
tion of the National Wool 
Growers Association meets 
in Salt Lake City, Utah, Jan- 
uary 17, 18, 19, 1918. 


@The Annual Convention of 
the American National Live- 
stock Association meets in 
Salt Lake City, Utah, Jan- 
uary 14, 15, 16, 1918. 


@Special Railroad Rates to 
both these meetings. 


the expected Christmas stuff. There 
was two feet of snow on the ground 
and the roads impassible for 
wheels so Bill took with him two pack 
animals, a horse and a mule. 


were 


He figured he would be one day go- 
ing and one coming and that on Christ- 
mas eve after marking and arranging 
all the presents, some one would ride 
down to the cabin and leave the whole 
business on the porch of the Widow’s 
cabin where she would be sure to find 
it early Christmas morning. At the 
railroad Gibson found the trains all 
tied up with snow to the west and the 
packages had not arrived. 
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“Hm, shucks,” was his terse com- 
ment. “Now wouldn’t it jist be hell if 
the plunder didn’t come in time for 
them kids to have their Christmas 
tree?” But late that night a train 
came through which brought the pack- 
age he had come for. 

By unpacking the stuff from the box 
in which they were 
managed to get everything in the two 
kyacks carried by the mule while upon 
the horse he packed a load of provi- 
sions for the camp. 

Barrington and his wife had added 
liberally to the list of toys and know- 
ing well the conditions at the sheep 
ranch had marked or tagged each ar- 
ticle with the name of the child for 
which it was intended. Mrs, 
Miller had been remembered gener- 
ously. 


shipped Gibson 


Even 


The sweater was there, packed care- 
fully in a fancy box. Bill loosed the 
ribbon that fastened it and slipped a 
card into the box on which he had lab- 
oriously written, “To Miss Nancy, 
from her true friend, Bill.” 

But the storm broke out again and 
it was long afternoon the next day be- 
fore he dared start, for the wind blew 
great guns and the air was filled with 
icy particles that no one could face. 


Leading the pack horse with the 
mule “tailed up” to him, Gibson started 
for home but made 
through the drifted snow. 
most two o'clock the next morning 
when he passed the letter box at the 
trail to the Widow Miller’s place. The 
moon had gone down behind the trees 
to the west and it was quite dark, but 
here the wind had swept the ground 
bare of snow and his progress with his 
rather jaded animals was much better. 


oor yrogress 
Db 


It was al- 


Sleepy and tired from his long ride 
Gibson reached the ranch and rode into 
the warm stable to unsaddle. There 
to his great surprise he found he had 
but one animal behind him, the rope 
which had been around the mule’s neck 
still dragging at the pack horse’s tail, a 
mute evidence of what had happened. 

“Hm, shucks,” he commented grim- 
ly, “won’t them there boys in the bunk 
house give me particular hell for this 
night’s work?” 
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Wearily he unsaddled and unpacked 
the horses. Still more wearily he 
dragged himself up the path to the 
house, stirred the fire in the fireplace 
into a blaze, and when the coffee was 
hot drank a cup, ate greedily of the 
food which the cook had left for him, 
crawled into his blankets and in ten 
seconds was dead to the world. 

In his dreams he was swinging a 
rosy cheeked girl through the steps of 
an old fashioned quadrille, she being 
attired in a most 
melon-pink sweater. 

“Swing yer pardners, swing agin; 

Kiss the darlings—if you kin.” 

He essayed the kiss only to be awak- 
ened on the verge of its attainment by 
a heavy hand on his shoulder, followed 
by a voice which demanded in no soft 
tones, “Where’s your Christmas plun- 
der?” 

He sat up in bed half dazed by his 
night’s experience. 


gorgeous water- 


“Come alive, Bill; come alive, an’ tell 
us about the things for the kids. We 
can’t find them nowhere.” 


Gibson yawned and rubbed his eyes 
in a vain attempt to delay the castas- 
trophe which he knew would encom- 
pass him when he told of the loss of 
the pack mule. 


Before he dropped off to sleep he 
had planned to get an early start in 
the morning back on his trail to try to 
find the lost animal. Popgun had been 
bought from the widow soon after her 
husband’s demise and he shrewdly 
guessed that the tired, hungry mule 
would most likely strike direct for his 
old, and nearby, home. 


He sprang from bed and grabbed his 
clothes. 


“Hm, shucks,” he began. “I reckon 
I done lost the mule coming home. 
Had him tailed up to old Paint and just 
about the time I passed the trail into 
Wider Miller’s place Paint set back on 
the lead rope and liked to pulled the 
saddle offen old Mack, me havin’ the 
rope tied hard and fast to the nub. He 
let up in a minute and come along all 
right and I’m a figuring twere just 
about there that Popgun gits loose, he 
probably havin’ been leaning back on 
the pack hosse’s tail a right smart 
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causing Paint to pull back hisself. Pop- 
gun likely stripped the rope over his 
head and being about all in turned off 
down the trail to the widder’s and it’s 
dollars to doughnuts he’s a eating hay 
in her shed right now. Me being tired 
and sleepy I never sensed the loss till 
I gits here with the mule’s rope a drag- 
ging along still tide to Paint’s tail. 
Hm, shucks, I’ll find him or bust a shoe 
string.” 

“An’ to think they have to go all the 
way back to Afriky to git ivory when 
there’s such a lot of it to be had nearer 
home,” was the sarcastic comment of 
the foreman. 

* * * x * * x x 

From the windows of the Widow 
Miller’s cabin the whole world seemed 
wrapped in a mantle of white. Down 
along the creek in the meadow the 

















Wait Until Hoover Catches Him! 


rose bushes and willows poked their 
heads above the snow. Changing their 
skirts for overalls, she and Nancy soon 
picked a couple of quarts of the bril- 
liant red berries or fruit of the rose 
bushes. That night as soon as the chil- 
dren were safely in bed they started in 
on their Christmas tree preparations. 
Several days before Nancy had slipped 
out into the timber and cut a small 
spruce which she dragged to the stable 
and hid under some loose hay, and with 
an empty canned goods case and some 
stones they managed to make a very 
satisfactory base for it. Over the coals 
in the fireplace they popped a huge 
dishpan full of corn and worked late 
into the night stringing popcorn and 
the rose berries with which to festoon 
the tree. 
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“I’ve seen my mother use cranber- 
ries for the same thing,” she told he 
sister, “but these rose berries look 
quite as well I think.” 

From the pages of a mail order cat- 
alogue they cut figures from the bril- 
liantly colored fashion plates which 
pasted upon stiff cardboard and hung 
to the tips of the branches made fa- 
mous decorations. 


Festooned with the long strings of 
rose berries and popcorn, with these 
gaily painted ladies of fashion dangling 
from every bough, it made a very sat- 
isfactory Christmas tree. After plac- 
ing upon it the presents for the chil- 
dren which they had been able to buy 
or make, together with a few apples 
and oranges, some stick candy, each 
done up separately in paper, “just to 
make it seem more,” Nancy said, the 
two women retired for the night. 

How long she had slept or what 
awakened her, Mrs. Miller could not 
tell, but as she strained her ears for 
the slightest sound she imagined she 
could hear outside, the footfalls of 
some heavy animal. She knew it could 
be no bear, for whatever it was the 
snow was crunching under its feet, nor 
was it a human, for the steps were 
those of a four-footed object. 


The moon, that earlier in the eve- 
ning had flooded the valley until it was 
almost as light as day, was now just 
dipping behind the mountain to the 
west, throwing the stable into deep 
shadow, from which the sounds now 
seemed to come. 

There was a bare possibility of its 
being some range cow although they 
had all long since drifted down into the 
lower country but she finally decided 
it must be one of the big bull elks 
which regularly wintered on the wind- 
swept sides of the mountain above 
them and sometimes came down to the 
ranch seeking feed during times of 
heavy snow. 


Shivering with the cold she crept 
back to bed realizing that daylight 
would soon come. Rudely her dreams 
were broken by a sound that at first 
froze the very marrow in her bones 
but which with immense relief she in- 
stantly realized could come from the 
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throat of but one animal and that, a 
mule. 

Fortunately the children slept 
through it all and, dressing as quickly 
as they could she and Nancy started 
for the stable, Mrs. Miller armed with 
her automatic. 

No sooner had they stepped from 
the porch than the mule that had been 
hanging about the stable trying to get 
in spotted them and greeted their com- 
ing with a series of brays and nicker- 
ings that showed his joy at seeing 
some human being. 

It was Popgun, the pack still on his 
back. Leading him to the cabin the 
women quickly loosened the diamond 
hitch, took off the canvas pack cover 
and piled the kyacks upon the porch 
after which he was placed in a vacant 
stall in the stable and fed. 

To the women versed in frontier 
ways and signs the solution of the visit 
from their long-eared friend was sim- 
ple and they sized up the situation al- 
most exactly as it had occurred. 
Therefore they felt certain some one 
would be on his trail before very long. 

The rattle of the pack rigging on the 
porch aroused the children and when 
the women returned from the stable 
the two older ones were investigating 
the nature of the pack and its contents. 

Bidding them not to meddle with the 
things, Mrs. Miller and her sister went 
inside the house to get breakfast leav- 
ing the kids on the porch. Childish 
curiosity could not well be stifled, es- 
pecially on such a day as this. They 
had been told stories of Santa Clause’ 
coming and while Jimmie had learned 
that a reindeer looks very much like a 
bull elk he had once seen, he also knew 
that all sorts of things could be packed 
in a pair of kyacks and knew no reason 
why Santa should not have availed 
himself of that means of transporting 
his gifts under certain conditions. 

To loosen the straps that held the 
kyack covers was an easy matter. To 
lift up the heavy canvas covers was 
still easier and the first thing that met 
the eager eyes of both children was a 
long tin horn nested down in some ex- 
celsior. As he pulled at it a fluttering 
tag caught his eye. On it he read: 
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“For James—Merry Christmas.” One 
wild shout of delight and he gave a 
blast on the toy that brought both 
women to the door just in time to see 
Mary drag from the kyack a huge 
Teddy bear. On this was another tag 
marked: “To Mary—Merry Christ- 
mas.” 


Before his scandalized mother could 
collect hér senses enough to stop him 
Jimmie had dropped his horn and gone 
on a voyage of exploration into the 
depths of the two kyacks. One of his 
first discoveries was the box contain- 
ing the sweater. The tag tied to it 
cleared up in a measure the doubts 
which Mrs. Miller had had as to the 
propriety of thus making free with 
other people’s property but Gibson’s 
card inside the box left no question in 
her mind but that Santa Claus had 
been sent in the person of Popgun, the 
mule, by her friends at the sheep camp 
above. 

* * * * * * * * 


An hour later a man rode down the 
trail back of the house and quite out 
of range of its windows. Tying his 
horse at the side of the stable away 
from the house he crept to the corner 
of the building and cautiously peeped 
out. 


The smoke was curling briskly from 
the cabin chimney and in the tense. 
stillness he could hear noises which in- 
dicated very plainly that the letter to 
“Sandy Claws” had born fruit, for the 
most ear-splitting sounds were com- 
ing from the cabin, sounds which he 
knew to be the natural result of three 
tin horns in the mouths of three de- 
lighted kids. 

As he stood there a door slammed 
and a girl stepped out on the porch ar- 
rayed in the most georgeous sweater 
he had ever imagined. On her head 
was a jaunty cap of the same color and 
material as the sweater, while in her 
hands she held.a tin bucket in which 
most unquestionably was the breakfast 
for the chickens which were making 
loud demands for release from their 
log coop near the stable. 

In his inmost heart Bill Gibson 
knew that if ever a man was blessed 
by the Gods with the one opportunity 
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of his life, it was facing him at this 
very moment. Nancy came tripping 
down the snowy path a perfect pic- 
ture of girlish beauty and happiness. 
Gibson drew back so she could not see 
him until she had turned the corner of 
the stable. As she did so and met his 
eyes the song on her lips turned into 
a maidenly shriek. Her cheeks were 
blazing like two peonies, she tried 
hard to speak but the words died on 
her lips. Mechanically she set the 
bucket of feed on a small shelf where 
the chickens could not reach it. Bill 
interpreted the move as meaning either 
a fight or complete surrender. He be- 
lieved it was the latter and took a step 
towards her. 

“Christmas gift, Nancy,” he said. 
His voice had an odd quaver in it. 
“Old Santy seems to have brung you 
the sort of sweater you wanted.” He 
was gaining confidence. 

“He sure did,” she replied, striving in 
vain to keep her eyes from meeting his. 

“Nancy,” he demanded, “ain’t you 
got nothing for me this grand Christ- 
mas morning?” 

“What you wanting mostly?” her 
eyes fairly dancing with mischief and 
telling what her lips dared not. 

A look of triumph swept over the 
man’s bronzed face. 

“You—an’ I’m a going to take it 
right here.” He took a step towards 
her; she turned to run but with one 
bound he was at her side, caught her in 
his arms and fairly smothered her with 
kisses. 

He drew back his head and looked 
deep into her eyes. “How about it?” 
he demanded. 

“About what?” very archly. 

He kissed her a dozen times before 
she replied. Nor did she seem to ob- 
ject to the action. 

“You know the Christmas present I 
most want, Nancy, dear?” 

He drew her closer to him, her arms 
found their way about his neck. 
“Bill,” she whispered in his ear, “you’re 
an old darling, let’s go up to the house 
and tell the news to sister.” 





Our Annual Convention—Salt Lake 
City, Utah, January 17-18-19. 
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Farm Flock Management 


HE first essential in successful 

flock management is proper at- 

titude. If a man establishes a 
flock with the intention of making it 
one of the important lines in his farm- 
ing for a long series of years, he is 
likely to succeed, but if he buys a 
bunch of ewes with the idea of “having 
them around for a year or two” he is 
almost certain to fail. All of us know 
that the sheep industry has suffered in 
regions where farm flocks are kept 
because, in so many cases, the purpose 
for keeping the flock has been funda- 
mentally wrong. At 


By W. C. COFFEY. 


normal demand for bulky feed will not 
be satisfied, and the man with pastures 
must remember that drouth in summer 
followed by stormy winter weather 
will render the pastures incapable of 
keeping up the vitality of the flock. 
One month of hay and grain feeding 
may amount to the difference between 
success and failure. With the grain 
farmer, five acres of rape, sweet clover, 
or soy beans in addition to the clover 
fields or pastures may amount to the 
difference between cull lambs and 
prime lambs for the market. The will- 


in every respect. What a mistake! 
Hampshire, Oxford, Shropshire, or 
Southdown rams bred to such ewes 
will put enough color on the faces and 
legs of the lambs to suit any market in 
the United States, and on the large 
open markets such as Chicago and 
Omaha, the color of face and legs has 
very little effect on price. 

Too often owners of farm flocks are 
not as particular as they should be 
concerning the wool qualities of the 
ewes they select, or possibly they do 
not know how to determine desirable 

wool qualities. Not 





present, however, all 
indications point to the 
beginning of a new pe- 
riod in which our farm 
flocks will triumphant- 
ly emerge from the de- 
praved state of scav- 
engers, for, as never 
before, the farmer is 
willing and anxious to 
make the flock an im- 
portant feature in his 
farmoperations. 
Therefore, he is in a 
proper mood to be 
awakened to the fact 
that successful flock 
husbandry depends up- 
on a careful considera- 
tion of and attention to 


breeding, feeding, 
shepherding and 
marketing. 


No matter how suitable a farm may 
be for sheep, some thought and labor 
must be directed toward getting a food 
supply for the flock. Farmers with 
fertile lands capable of producing large 
grain crops are tempted to deny their 
sheep an adequate supply of pasture or 
forage. Those who have large stretches 
of hill pastures often are disposed to 
lay in too little hay and grain. If 
either inclination is yielded to a mis- 
take is made. The man with fertile 
acres cannot afford to cut the amount 
of forage and roughage so low that the 











On The Way To Water. 


ingness to anticipate and provide for 
the food supply of the flock is, in my 
opinion, the first step necessary in pre- 
paring for successful sheep raising and 
the man who is not willing to do this 
would be better off not to invest in 
sheep. 

Mutton, wool and vigor should be 
the guide posts in selecting breeding 
ewes. To be sure, uniformity in breed- 
ing, and soundness with respect to 
teeth, udders and teats should also re- 
ceive attention. I have known men to 
“stall” on buying white faced ewes 
that were up to standard requirements 


long ago I was inspect- 
ing a flock of native 
ewes in Illinois that 
had been brought in 
from a_ neighboring 
state. The owner ex- 
plained that he had had 
Western ewes the year 
before but he had sold 
them in order to get 
better shearing ewes. 
He had given one of 
the Western ewes tohis 
son and she had been 
permitted to remain on 
the farm. She was 
with the native ewes in 
question at the time of 
my visit. I asked: 
“What did those West- 
ern ewes shear?” An- 
swer: “A little better 
than eight pounds.” Do you think 
these natives will do that well?” An- 





swer: “They will shear at least ten 
pounds.” At my request the Western 
ewe and one of the natives were 


caught and examined. The native ewe 
had short, dry, characterless wool and 
her belly was bare. The Western ewe 
was nicely covered over with creamy 
colored wool full of life. It is not 
gambling to bet that she will shear 
more than the native. I do not mean 
to say that all of our farmers owning 
flocks are ignorant of desirable wool 
qualities; some of them are so expert 
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along this line that their uninformed 
brethren should take lessons from 
them. 

It pays the farm flock owner to be an 
extremist on vigor. Open-eyed, high- 
headed ewes, sensitive to unusual 
sights and sounds are worth a hat full 
of money. In raising lambs they are 
on the job; they are rustlers and they 
do not succumb quickly to the attacks 
of disease. 


Although the ewes should be full of 
life and snap it is even more essential 
that the ram be vigorous. The soft, 
lazy, sleepy kind do not beget the type 
of lambs that are up and doing from 
the moment they are born. Then, too, 
the ram should be a good individual 
and well bred. If all of his progeny 
are to be marketed when lambs, his 
fleece qualities can be partly ignored 
but in no case should he be a poor mut- 
ton specimen. 


So often owners of farm flocks are 
open to criticism in the rams they se- 
lect. There are hundreds of breeding 
rams in the Middle West that did not 
cost as much per hundredweight as the 
ewes they are serving. They are of 
nondescript breeding and many of 
them are far from what they should 
be in both mutton and wool character- 
istics. Then there are purebred rams 
in use that are such poor individuals as 
to make it questionable whether it 
would not be better to use a _. good 
grade. If our farm flocks are to be 
improved rapidly in breeding, these 
scrub purebred rams must be gotten 
rid of. But when that happens the 
breeder of purebreds must receive bet- 
ter prices for his rams than the bulk 
of owners of farm flocks are now will- 
ing to pay. 

At last owners of farm flocks gen- 
erally are coming to realize that good 
shepherding is essential to success. 
The high value of the sheep is teach- 
ing this lesson. Let us hope that prices 
will continue high to sustain interest 
in keeping the flock well. The weak- 
est spot in the farmer’s shepherding 
is in handling his flock during lambing. 
Too many lambs are lost; too many 
ewes are lost; too much time is lost in 
getting the lambs to eating and grow- 
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ing. But I have faith in our farm flock 
owners of today. They have courage; 
they are industrious; they will learn 
and I believe they will succeed. 





HEAVY EXPENSES 
IN NEW MEXICO 





Range conditions throughout New 
Mexico are very poor. Unless we are 
fortunate enough to have plenty of 
rainfall in the early spring we will fail 
utterly in our lambing. 

Sheep generally are in good condi- 
tion, considering the drouth, from the 
fact that we have had beautiful 
weather during the fall months. How- 
ever, should we experience cold, snowy 
weather during the month of Decem- 














Canvass Salting Trough Used on the Range 
by Quince Crawford, Manti, Utah. 


ber with the grass so very short and 
so very little of it, we would be cer- 
tain to suffer heavy losses before the 
winter fades. We have our greatest 
losses as a general rule from the first 
of February until the fifteenth of 
March. I have been in New Mexico 
all of my life and have never seen 
range conditions as bad for wintering 
stock as they are now. You can read- 
ily see that a mild winter and a wet 
spring are vitally necessary for the sal- 
vation of the stockmen of this state 
the coming year. I am afraid too 
that a great many of our flockmasters 
will not awaken to the fact that they 
will be compelled to feed, until they 
have been stricken with a severe storm 
and will then be unable to obtain cake 
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on account of a car shortage. My 
opinion is that without rain in the 
spring we will be extremely fortunate 
to carry our grown sheep through the 
winter without suffering heavy losses 
after considerable feeding, much less 
raise a lamb crop. 

After figuring very conservatively 
will state that it will cost the wool 
growers of New Mexico $2 a head 
more to run their sheep this year than 
any previous one. With such an im- 
mense expense account staring us in 
the face, there would be no induce- 
ment for us to hold onto our sheep, if 
it were not for the fact that thousands 
of sheep, especially ewes, have been 
shipped out of the state this fall, which 
fact will create a big demand for sheep 
next year after we get some moisture. 

PRAGER MILLER, New Mexico. 





STILL DRY IN TEXAS 





It has been very dry in southwest 
Texas. A few days ago we had a fair- 
ly good rain but owing to the long 
drouth it was not sufficient to start the 
grass. The range is short and water 
very scarce. Some ewes are changing 
hands at from $8 to $12 per head, mut- 
tons about $8.50. The sheep are doing 
fairly well considering the conditions. 

H. J. McGUIRE. 





WHY THE SHEEP BUSINESS 
APPEALS TO ME 





My mother:likes the sheep business 
because she likes sheep and then, too, 
it is a profitable enterprise in which to 
be engaged. Now, I like the business 
for an entirely different reason. I like 
the people who own and run sheep. 
The more sheep they have the more I 
like them. Last summer mamma took 
me to the ram sale in Salt Lake. I 
enjoyed it immensely. Why? Be- 
cause the people whom I met were so 
interesting. At present I am looking 
forward to attending the next meeting 
of the National Wool Growers’ Associ- 
ation. Of course I have not yet re- 
ceived permission, but nevertheless, it 
is a pleasant thing to anticipate. 

MADGE YEARIAN, Idaho. 
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A Sheepman’s Remembrance 


WENTY-FIVE years ago or 
ik thereabouts, a young man drifted 

into one of the Western states 
seeking work. He was a product of 
an Eastern farm but had some experi- 
ence in handling sheep and cattle in a 
He had attended public 
school and acquired a fair education. 
But the fields and pastures of his na- 
tive state looked small and his future 
seemed dwarfed by the smallness of his 
surroundings. 


small way. 


Anyway, he was pos- 
sessed of a vigorous spirit and a firm 
determination to do things in a big 
way. About that time stories of the 
trainloads of sheep and cattle that 
were reaching the Chicago 


By L. C. JEWET 


the rocky path that most of our flock- 
men have traveled. Finally, he em- 
erged as foreman of an outfit that ran 
about 25,000 sheep. He had saved his 
money, acquired no bad habits, and 
finally married a school teacher of his 
community, as many another sheep- 
man has done. 

Settlers were beginning to treak in- 
to the land, and many good locations 
along the streams had already 
taken, so that he saw that if he was to 
have his share he must at once make a 
start for himself. Finally he left his 
old employer with regrets but carried 
with him his good will and a comfort- 


been 


tion to get thoroughly drunk for a 
week, about twice a year. He liked 
the looks of this fellow and took him 
home, determined to give him a fair 
trial. From here on the herder will be 
known as “Sam.” 

Let us leave Sam with the sheep and 
return to the owner of the flock. Years 
passed and the one flock of ewes in- 
Hard times fol- 
lowed good times but by dint of thrift 
and close attention to business our 
flockman prospered. Of hard winters 
he had seen many—winters when it 
was a gamble as to the number of 
sheep that he would still have when 


creased many fold. 





market, filled the Eastern 
papers and appealed with 
ever increasing force to the 
imagination of the youth 
of that day. Thus, this 
young man started west- 
ward, he knew not whither, 
but destined to some land - 
where opportunity seemed 
to open wide its portals. 
At the start, he was pos- 
sessed of only a_ small 
amount of money but, as 
railroad construction was 
active in those days, he ob- 
tained an 
employment which ever led 


abundance of 








spring opened up. In those 
days, grain feeding was un- 
known and only a small 
amount of hay was raised 
on the home ranch, but 
each year the necessity for 
hay was growing more ap- 
parent. But then the sheep 
distant miles and 
miles from the hay in win- 
ter so it was of but little 
value except to the small 
band kept at home. In 
spring, summer and _ fall, 
the flocks grazed in the 
foothills and in winter on 
the great desert some 70 
miles away from the home 


were 








him westward toward the 
mountains. Finally, he 
emerged not far from the Rockies, in 
the heart of the sheep and cattle coun- 
try of that day. The prairies were 
broad and well grassed and, coming 
from a farming country, this free 
grass appealed to him—he wanted 
some of it. Whether he was to be a 
sheepman or cattleman depended upon 
the favor of fortune. He did not have 
the funds with which to engage in busi- 
ness for himself, but wages were high 
and work plentiful. 
secured employment with a sheep out- 
fit, which meant that his future lay 
with sheep. Being of the metal of 
which good men are made, he started 
at the bottom and worked up along 


In a few days, he 


“Small Hills and Ravines Lay on Every Hand” 


able amount of money with which to 
start. In a neighboring county along a 
stream, a location that he had long had 
spotted, he cast his lot. With the 
money that he had, he equipped his 
homestead and bought a band of ewes. 
He could not afford a camp tender but 
a herder he must have as the man who 
came with the ewes was soon to leave. 
He drove to the nearby town in search 
of a man. The available supply was 
not to his liking but among the lot was 
a Frenchman just recovered from a 
protracted spree. This man had ex- 
perience and knew herding from A to 
Z. He was of middle age and admitted 
that his only failing was a determina- 


ranch. This desert was a 
snowy place but nine years 
out of ten the sheep came through in 
good shape, usually when the tenth 
year came or thereabouts a terrific 
blizzard swept the land and wiped out 
the accumulations of many years. It 
was about time for one of these win-— 
ters. For eight years the winters had 
been good. Sheepmen had lost only 
about the usual ten per cent but they 
figured on this. This year the winter 
was late in starting. Snow came so 
late that it was December before the 
sheep got well out on the desert be- 
cause of a lack of water. Finally the 
snow came and drifted into riffles here 
and there about the sagebrush furnish- 
ing abundant water. With the snow 
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the flocks began to drift, always to the 
south—moving four or five or six miles 
per day—down onto the real desert— 
away from civilization. Among the 
other herders on the desert was Sam. 
He had charge of around thirty-four 
hundred ewes—he and two dogs and a 
camp tender. Sam was sober—just be- 
fore leaving for the desert he had his 
spree—he was done now until spring. 
Winter was passing uneventful, storms 
had been few, feed plentiful, the lat- 
ter part of February was near. Then 
one morning the camp tender was 
moving camp. Sam and the two dogs 
had taken the flock out south, down a 
long ridge. It was cloudy in the morn- 
ing, long dark clouds filled the air and 
sent streamers down to the horizon. 
They had a vicious look but it was late 
in February—danger from blizzards 
was almost gone—then Sam had seen 
worse clouds than this pass without a 
squall. He gave them little thought. 
The morning had been cold but by ten 
it had warmed up a bit, but the wind 
was blowing. Toward noon the snow 


began but Sam already had the flock 
headed for the new camp. Minute 
after minute the fury of the storm in- 
creased—the wind had shifted so the 


returning flock had nearly to face it— 
for a while they did this. Sam and 
both dogs worked patiently moving up 
a little here, a little there. An hour 
had passed and but little progress 
made. The wind drove the bitter snow 
with greater fury every minute, the 
flock would no longer meet it. While 
it was but little after noon, it was 
growing dark, so thick was the storm. 
Both dogs were tired, they were cov- 
ered with snow and had worked faith- 
fully but the sheep refused to heed 
their bark or bite and instead of drift- 
ing toward camp, were drifting with 
the wind. In the direction of the drift, 
some four miles to the south, lay a 
steep cut bank. Sam only hoped to 
keep them to the left of this so they 
would not pile over it to certain death. 
Time passed—the snow accumulated 
in drifts here and there—the flock 
struggled on, a few sticking in this or 
that drift, but Sam and the two dogs 
fought to keep the main band to the 
left of the cut bank. Just about night- 
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fall, one dog disappeared and was never 
seen again. Whether he stayed behind 
to guard a few sheep that had been 
cut off, or, whether he became ex- 
hausted and froze in some drift, was 
never known. The loss increased the 
burden for Sam and the other dog, but 
they fought on. It was night and the 
flat, storm-swept desert offered Sam no 
beacon light to tell his direction or the 
distance he had traveled, but he kept 
on the south of the flock, fearing the 
cut bank. Sam was hungry and tired 
—he had eaten nothing since noon—his 
dog was exhausted and now followed 
sluggishly in Sam’s tracks. How far 
had he come? Miles and miles, and 
still he drifted. The storm kept up. 
In the drifted snow, many of the lead- 
ers of the flock were trampled lifeless 
as the main band pushed over them, 
but still they moved ever with the 
wind. The night wore on and Sam 
and the dog followed the flock—both 
were now listless and had ceased to 
think of the cut bank. Then came 
dawn. Sam saw the faint rays of light 
creep into the east and it seemed that 
the wind was less strong but the great 
drifts of snow lay everywhere. Also 
the landscape had changed—the plain 
open of the desert had changed, small 
hills and ravines lay on every hand, 
but the storm drove the flock onward. 
At last a small wash was crossed and 
on the further bank lay a clump of 
trees. Here Sam decided to make his 
last stand and, if he failed, to lie down 
for the sleep that cold makes so com- 
fortable. Into these trees and bushes, 
the flock plunged and Sam and his dog 
met them on the other side and stopped 
the leaders. For the first time in eigh- 
teen hours, the flock was at rest. Soon 
they began browsing on the snow-cov- 
ered limbs. The fury of the storm 
abated somewhat, at least, the trees 
broke the wind and snow. Soon the 
tired flock bedded down and Sam and 
the faithful dog could do likewise if 
they desired. After long effort, Sam 
got a fire started but he had trouble 
with his matches. One hand was so 
numb, the fingers would not work. 
But the warmth of the fire made him 
sleepy and he knew full well to sleep 
was dangerous. But he was tired and 
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exhausted. Had he been more awake 
and less cold, he would have known 
that he was now in Dry Creek and 
within two hundred yards of the rail- 
road. But the warm rays from a brush 
fire made both man and dog sleepy. 
The boss, fearing the storm, had 
taken the first train for the desert. 
Rumors that thousands of sheep had 
been lost greeted him along the road. 
Travel was slow for the drifts cov- 
ered the tracks in many places, many 
trains were stalled. His train pulled in- 
to Dry Canyon and waited a long time 
until the trains on the bench were dug 
out. While restlessly gazing from the 
car window, the boss saw a band of 
sheep browsing in the brush. He 
thought how lucky the sheepman was 
to have a band of sheep in such a 
sheltered spot during the storm. But 
the train did not start and the after- 
noon was wearing away. The boss 
was anxious to reach the next station 
so he might be off to the desert and 
his sheep. The report on the train was 
that they might not start for two or 
three hours yet and he would reach 
his destination too late to go to the 
desert that night. In an agony of dis- 
tress, he put on his overshoes and fur 
coat to stroll over to the browsing 
sheep, for he knew a herder must be 
near who might be able to tell him 
something of the storm. Finally, 
through the deep snow he reached the 
first sheep and behold it carried his 
earmark and brand. He searched the 
flock and they were his sheep but he 
knew he did, not have a band within 
twenty miles. He called at the top of 
his voice but no herder answered. He 
could not understand. He hunted 
round in the brush and was finally 
viciously attacked by one of his own 
dogs that would not allow him to ap- 
proach a thicket of dense brush. Fin- 
ally, after long coaxing, the dog recog- 
nized his master. He approached the 
thicket and there lay Sam, asleep or 
dead. The fire had long since gone 
out, Sam’s face was dark blue. The 
boss shook him repeatedly, Sam 
opened his eyes, saw that it was still 
cold and went back to sleep again. 
The boss now knew Sam was slowly 
freezing to death. He hurriedly took 
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off his fur coat and covered Sam with 
it, then rushed to the train for assist- 
ance. The owner forgot his sheep. 
Sam was carried to the baggage car 
and there given restoratives, consisting 
principally of whiskey. His dog fol- 
lowed. Finally, after much coaxing, 
the frozen man came to sufficiently to 
ask first about the dog and then about 
the sheep. But Sam’s foot was frozen 
very badly. When the train started it 
carried Sam and his dog to the nearest 
hospital. From there, under the care 
of good surgeons, he emerged two 


§ months later, minus one foot and one 


hand. His dog that had stayed with 
him through the storm, hung around 
the hospital until Sam in his abbrevi- 


j ated form emerged to greet him. Then 
= Sam and dog went home—back to the 

home ranch. All his bills had been 
® paid and on arrival, he was warmly 


greeted by the boss and his family. 
Then that night the boss went to the 


® bunk house and told Sam that as long 


as he lived he had a job at the home 
ranch at his old salary. He need herd 
only when he liked and do odd chores 
around the ranch at other times. 


This arrangement went on for a long 
time; when one evil day death by 
means of the auto route, laid its un- 
timely hand upon the boss. Without 
warning or chance for preparation, he 
was carried into eternity. Some days 
after the funeral, the wife went to 
town to examine the will and have ad- 
ministrators appointed. From the 
safety deposit box the will was 
brought and lo, it had been legally 
amended to read “provided that $10,- 
000.00 of my money shall be placed at 
six per cent interest for the benefit of 
BA WER  ccsce , our faithful herder, and 
that the interest accruing from this 
sum shall be paid to Sam ‘ww. 1 
during the balance of his life, and etc.” 


When the estate was settled and the 
sheep sold, Sam decided to retire from 
active life so he and the dog trans- 
ferred their abode to California. There 
they still live, the dog now old, rheu- 
matic and fat, but Sam still healthy and 
prosperous on his income of $50 per 
month. He is not worried about in- 
heritance or income taxes, but most of 
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his time is spent eulogizing the sheep 
industry of the past and the merits of 
“Shep,” the dog. 





CONDITIONS IN NEVADA 





The livestock of Nevada are about 
to enter winter quarters for another 
severe winter trial, but, after the pass- 
ing of the last two seasons, those who 
are interested in the business believe 
that they can face any winter without 
being forced completely out of busi- 
ness, although we are hopeful that 
there will be none so disastrous as the 
last year was. 

This far, the climatic conditions for 
all classes of stock that range over the 
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are breakers ahead of us which are 
impossible for those connected with 
the industry to clearly see how to 
avoid and to know what the future 
may have in store. 

One of the most serious problems 
that confronts us is the labor situa- 
tion; the war in Europe has taken 
many of the young men out of the 
country, many are now in the training 
camps, and many more of them are in 
Europe. The shortage of labor is al- 
ready very apparent. The taking of 
our young men is only begun; next 
spring, when the forces of labor must 
be increased on account of lambing, 
shearing, and other work, the second 
draft will have begun which will make 

















Supplies Enroute to the Sheep Ranch in Australia. 


hills and valleys of Nevada have been 
almost ideal; while it has been rather 
dry, it would no doubt have been bet- 
ter if storms had been more frequent. 
We are, nevertheless, pleased with the 
beautiful weather and abundant forage 
upon the range. 

The general condition of sheep and 
cattle is excellent; the sheep are in 
good flesh, and have already the be- 
ginning for fleece which, if nothing un- 
usual arises, will develop into a large 
crop of wool by shearing time. 

Now, while nature seems very kind 
this fall and the market for all classes 
of stock is better than most of us 
have ever known and the prices of 
wool are very high, with a prospect 
that all markets will remain at least 
steady for 1918, we realize that there 


it well nigh impossible to get men at 
all. It is an extremely serious condi- 
tion and one that behooves all of us 
to look ahead and leave nothing un- 
done that will relieve the _ situation. 
For the past three years, wages have 
been steadily raised in order to induce 
those who understand the work to con- 
tinue, but, in spite of the fact that 
wages have been more than doubled, 
it has been impossible to procure men 
sufficient for requirements. Next 
spring we are going to face a much 
greater shortage of men for the work 
and in order to save the lambs and 
take care of the flocks afterward more 
than double the present number of 
men will be required. It will not be a 
question of wages that must be paid 
but it will call for men at any price. 
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The whole labor condition with the 
Nevada flockmaster is very serious 
and something must be done if our 
flocks are saved from loss. 

Prices of all sorts of supplies that 
the sheepman uses in connection with 
the industry have advanced two and 
threefold and are still advancing. The 
cost of board for the men has doubled, 
and, in addition to the cost of provi- 
sions usually required, a much greater 
variety must be provided which adds 
greatly to the general cost of board. 
Wool bags have advanced until they 
are four times the value sold for a few 
years ago; twine has advanced in the 
same ratio; the same is true of burlap. 
The cost of shearing has kept pace 
with advanced prices of all branches of 
the business. In many portions of the 
range, the grazing area is reduced by 
settlers known as dry farmers, home- 
steaders, and persons who are availing 
themselves of the right which the 
United States government is giving for 
obtaining title to lands. In many 
places, these settlements are made to 
such an extent that the grazing busi- 
ness has almost entirely disappeared, 
and at all points is reduced in propor- 
tion to lands taken under the various 
federal acts providing for private own- 
ership. It is plain that where the 
range is being thus diminished, the 
flocks are being shrunk in like propor- 
tion, which means an increased ex- 
pense per sheep upon the range. 

Thus it is readily seen that, .while 
prices for mutton and wool both are 
extremely high, the cost of production 
is quite as high compared with former 
prices, so that, in view of all of the cir- 
cumstances, it is not reasonable to ex- 
pect a decline in prices for wool or for 
mutton in the near future. ' 

W.N. McGILL. 





CLOSING OUT IN WYOMING 





‘The range in central Wyoming is 
perhaps rather better than it was last 
year. The fall has been most favorable 
as regards mild, fair weather. There 
has been a shortage of moisture but 
the weather has kept so warm that the 
water has stayed open much later than 
usual. Sheep are generally going into 
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the winter in better than average con- 
dition. 

The sheepmen in this section of the 
country and probably we are not 
unique in that respect, are facing many 
adverse conditions. In the first place 
many of our best men have been taken 
by the draft. We are paying higher 
wages than ever before to those who 
are left and necessarily the help is not 
quite so competent. Men are very 
hard to get and the war seems to have 
bred a spirit of restlessness and indif- 
ference to any steady employment. 
The dry farmers are steadily encroach- 
ing on the little open range that is left. 
In very many cases they have com- 
pletely surrounded land holdings of the 
sheepmen and we now have to pay 





A Merry Christmas 


quite considerable sums before we are 
able to make any use of our own land 
and water. 

A very serious situation confronts us 
in the embargo Mr. Hoover has placed 
upon the export of cottonseed products 
from the state of Texas. The hay crop 
was probably never shorter in our sec- 
tion and the sheepmen have grown to 
depend more and more on cottonseed 
cake as supplementary to grazing. A 
carload for which we placed an order 
early in October, has not yet been 
shipped and there is no telling whether 
it ever will be. This is a very* serious 
matter to us and one that vitally af- 
fects a great number of sheepmen in 
all sections of the Northwest. We 
trust the National Association will 
take immediate action to have this em- 
bargo raised. It must be raised at 
once if it is to grant us any relief for 
this season. 
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We are sorry to see that the govern- 
ment is apparently taking no action in 
regard to the application for stock 
trails. The writer spent considerable 
time and money over this question last 
spring, but apparently to no avail. The 
country is settling very fast and it is 
hard to see how we are going to get 
our stock to the railroad next year un- 
less the government takes prompt ac- 
tion in this matter. We cannot expect 
to trail our stock thirty or forty miles 
along a county road and get them to 
market in any kind of proper condi- 
tion. 


The sheep have been very largely re- 
duced in Campbell County this year, 
All the sheepmen who are left have 
cut down, usually from a third to a 
half, and a number of the larger out- 
fits have closed out altogether. Three 
companies, each running well over 
twenty thousand head of sheep, have 
closed out this year, and the sheep 
have left the country. More old ewes 
were shipped out than usual this year 
and the sheepmen, as a rule, are keep- 
ing only young, vigorous stock. There 
have been some tentative offers of fifty 
cents, or better, for next year’s clip 
of wool but no contracts have been 
made. While all the sheepmen are ex- 
pecting another profitable year if cli- 
matic conditions are reasonably good, 
there has probably never been a time 
when they have been confronted with 
so many trying and adverse conditions. 

ERNEST P. SPAETH. 





IMPORTED RAMS 
FOR THE RANGES 





H. L. Flinch imported some very 
choice Shropshire rams from England 
late this fall and has sold 15 of them 
to Alfred Kearl of Laketown, Utah, at 
a very high price. These rams are to 
be bred to ordinary range ewes for the 
purpose of producing fat market lambs. 
This is the first case we know of where 
imported rams of this class have been 
used on the range. 





Don’t forget the 54th Annual Con- 
vention of the National Wool Growers’ 
Association in Salt Lake City. 
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Prevent Waste: Graze Sheep And Cattle Together 


By MARK ANDERSON, GRAZING EXAMINER U. S. FOREST SERVICE 


HE forage crop in the Western 
T range states yields annually 

many millions of dollars in meat 
and wool. Probably no crop of equal 
value is produced and harvested at a 
lower cost or merits more careful 
management in order that it may con- 
tribute to the utmost to the local as 
well as the national welfare. 


It is’ a well established fact that 
many of the Western ranges are fully 
stocked under present methods of han- 
dling, and that any material increase 
in productiveness or carrying capacity 
must be brought about by different 
methods of utilization than those in 
use at the present 


mountain country in the West may be 
classified under one of four main divi- 
sions, depending upon the character of 
the vegetation and topography. (1) 
Grass ranges or exclusive cattle areas; 
(2) weed ranges or exclusive sheep 
areas; (3) combination grass, weed 
and browse ranges, or common use 
areas, and (4) waste areas. The acre- 
age of the common use areas undoubt- 
edly exceeds by far the sum total of 
the acreage of the other types. The 
ratio between sheep and cattle, if such 
areas are to be used under the common 
use plan, must, of course, vary as the 
ratio between the different classes of 


the coarser grasses by cattle will pre- 
vent this class of vegetation from 
choking out the weed feed as it is do- 
ing on many areas devoted exclusively 
to sheep grazing. On the other hand 
sheep grazing on a cattle range sup- 
porting a stand of weeds unpalatable 
to cattle is not only good economics 
but beneficial to the range by prevent- 
ing an ultimate preponderance of the 
weed species which will certainly oc- 
cur, and has occurred in many in- 
stances which may be mentioned, if ex- 
clusive grazing by cattle is continued 
for any length of time. 

The belief, often held by the sheep- 
men and cattlemen, 





time. That this 
can be accom- 
plished on the 
mountainous area 
which constitutes 
the bulk of the 
summer ranges has 
been pretty well 
demonstrated on a 
number of the Na- 
tional Forests, 
where, on combin- 
ation grass and 
weed ranges, cattle 
and sheep are be- 
ing grazed very 
successfully to- 
gether in large 
numbers. 

There are vast areas of such range 
that are still being used exclusively or 
almost exclusively, by either cattle or 
sheep but not both. The result is that 
there is not only a waste of feed but a 
strong probability that a material 
change will occur in the type of vege- 
tation by reason of the excessive com- 
petition by a class of plants not read- 
ily eaten by the particular class of 
stock allowed the exclusive use of the 
range. The lightly grazed or un- 
touched species are given an unnatural 
advantage in competition with those 
that are closely cropped. 








Any of the summer ranges in the 








Cattle and Sheep on a Sage-Grass Range. 


forage varies. Ten sheep to one cow 
might be the proper ratio in one local- 
ity, while the relative abundance of the 
different forage plants would warrant 
the reverse in other localities. The 
forage habits of sheep and cattle are 
sufficiently different, however, to jus- 
tify common use of such range as a 
means of preventing waste. 


Where the range supports a variety 
of plant species including grasses, cat- 
tle grazing is in most instances a bene- 
fit rather than a detriment to the sheep 
interests. In heavy feed cattle will 
wallow down to some extent weeds 
palatable to sheep but the utilization of 


that sheep and cat- 
tle will not graze 
on the same range 
together has 
proved to be a fal- 
lacy where the 
number of either 
class of stock is not 
excessive. It is be- 
coming a trite say- 
ing that the sheep 
and cattle get along 
well together but it 
is the owners that 
disagree. 

On the National 
Forests, where the 
use of the range is 
regulated, there is 
really no struggle for existence be- 
tween these two interests. Practically 
all of the summer ranges should graze 
so many sheep and so many cattle. 
One class cannot logically replace the 
other and for that reason this mutual 
opposition is mainly misdirected and 
wasted effort. Under proper methods 
of handling sheep and cattle will graze 
together where the forage conditions 
warrant, and in keeping with the gov- 
ernment’s policy of putting every re- 
source to its fullest and highest use, it 
seems logical to expect that the prac- 
tice of common use will not only be en- 
couraged on the National Forests but 
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will be made a requirement wherever 
conditions are such as to justify it. 
At this particular time every sheep- 
man and every cattleman can render a 
“patriotic service by lending his assist- 
ance in putting the practice of com- 
mon use into effect either on or off the 
National Forests. The sheepmen 
should see to it that their employes dis- 
turb the cattle on the range as little as 
possible. On the other hand the cat- 
tlemen should see to it that their cat- 
tle are kept well distributed over the 
range and properly salted. These sug- 
gestions, if followed, will remove much 
of the cause of friction and much of 
the cause for the apparent failure of 
the common use plan where it has not 
come up to the expectations of the 
owners of the different classes of 
stock. One thing is assured and that 
is that by the adoption of the plan of 
grazing sheep and cattle on the same 
range where forage conditions war- 
rant, a higher carrying capacity will 
be secured, a better balance in produc- 
tion of the different classes of forage 
plants will be maintained and the com- 
munities dependent upon the range 
will derive a greater revenue than can 
possibly be the case where one class of 
stock is grazed exclusively and the for- 
age palatable to the other class is al- 
lowed to go to waste. 





GOVERNMENT FLOCK MOVED 





The experimental sheep owned by 
the U. S. Bureau of Animal Industry 
have recently been moved from Lara- 
mie, Wyoming, to Idaho Falls, Idaho. 
For many years the government has 
been conducting cross breeding experi- 
ments at its temporary station at Lar- 
amie, Wyoming, but two years ago a 
large tract of land was withdrawn by 
the President for the establishment of 
a permanent government station near 
Dubois, Idaho. Last year the govern- 
ment appropriated money for the 
equipment of this station and for 
transferring the sheep there. The 
flock, consisting of about 11,000 head 
including ewes and lambs, has now 
been transferred to a point near Idaho 
Falls where they are being fed alfalfa 
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until spring opens up when they will 
be taken to their permanent home 
north of Dubois, Idaho. The govern- 
ment is doing very interesting work in 
cross breeding the different types of 
sheep. It also has a flock of purebred 
Corriedales imported from New Zea- 
land as well as a number of purebred 
Rambouillets. One of the interesting 
features of the work has been the con- 
tinued use of crossbred rams on cross- 
bred ewes to determine the variation 
in the offspring. Also, crosses between 
the Lincoln-Rambouillet, Cotswold- 
Rambouillet, the Leicester-Rambouil- 
let and the Romney-Rambouillet have 
been made. These different crossbreds 
are all bred and at shearing time the 
fleeces are separately weighed and 
valued as well as the weight of each 











Violating the Food Pledge! 


sheep being taken. The writer recent- 
ly saw the government flock and in at- 
tempting to pick out the best cross- 
breds picked a very large percentage 
of Lincoln-Rambouillets and Cotswold- 
Rambouillets. In fact, it is surprising 
that of the total number of crossbreds 
on hand these two crosses seemed to 
show up to better advantage than the 
cross with the Romney and Ram- 
bouillet or the straight Corriedale. 
However, the work is too new to reach 
any definite conclusion, but from time 
to time the bureau will issue reports 
upon this work which will have a con- 
clusive nature. 

Before the sheep could be moved to 
their range land in the vicinity north 
of Dubois, Idaho, arrangements had to 
be made for water. The only possible 
source of water that seemed to pres- 
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ent itself was the sinking of an arte- 
sian well. No wells had been sunk to 
any great depth in that country and it 
was very doubtful whether water could 
be secured and if so at what depth. 
However, when the well was down 740 
feet water was secured in sufficient 
quantities to meet the needs of the sta- 


tion. The cost of sinking and casing 
this well has been approximately 
$4,000.00. 





IDAHO SILAGE 





Enclosed find three kodak pictures, 
any one of which might interest some 
of the “Wool Grower” readers. 

This shows them filling one of the 
three, wood stave silos, 20x40 which 
were erected this summer on the 
Rogerson-MacLeod ranches 
Eden, Idaho. 

The foundations of two of these 
silos were put down six feet in the 
ground to give a greater capacity, 
solid concrete walls were built up this 
height and a cement bottom was put 
in. 

Corn and cane were raised for silage 
but we were not able to get the cane 
cut before it was frosted. The silos 
were filled with corn and some alfalfa. 

Should you wish any more facts to 
write up a story, will gladly furnish 
you them. 

WM. H. STANLEY, Idaho. 


near 





UTAH SHEEP.IN 
‘ GOOD CONDITION 





My sheep left for the desert in Mil- 
lard County, Utah, on the tenth of No- 
vember, where the feed is reported to 
be very good this year. I have never 
seen them in better condition. I think 
it is due to the large yield of acorns 
which we had in this vicinity. They 
left the national forest on the tenth 
of October and were kept on private 
land just east of Mt. Pleasant where 
the scrub oaks are quite thick. I in- 
tend feeding them corn along in De- 
cember and unless something very out 
of the ordinary happens, they should 
return in first class shape. 

JOHN H. SEELY, Utah. 
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Sheep 


say in Canada, are but a few 

hours distant. A short night’s 
ride west or south of the metropolis 
finds the traveler traversing the gar- 
den of the earth; a similar distance 
northward agriculture disappears and 
the solitude of the forest reigns. Only 
this, the axe of the lumberman and fire 
have destroyed the forest primeval, re- 
sulting in a second growth of dense 
poplar, for the original vegetation 
never repeats. The physical character 
of this vast region embracing half of 
Michigan, Wisconsin and Minnesota is 
flat and from a scenic viewpoint unin- 
teresting, but its 


A T Chicago the backwoods, as they 
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In The North Country 


By JAMES E. POOLE 


When the industry took possession of 
the plains, deserts and mountain pas- 
tures of the far West, nature was a 
partner in the enterprise; here nature 
is in resistant mood and human agency 
is far from complaisant. The cut-over 
country, the name is applicable to the 
whole area, is handicapped by a long 
winter during which constant feeding 
is imperative. From May to Novem- 
ber grazing is abundant, but the rest 
of the year provision must be made for 
practically every pound of sustenance 
the flock requires. This reduces sheep 
husbandry to a farm _ proposition. 
Sheep farming may be on a scale more 


Harding method is to clean up each 
year. The Kleman flock of ewes run- 
ning in central Michigan has been 
equally profitable. Other examples are 
available, it being an axiom that wher- 
ever a well-cared for flock is found its 
owner is satisfied with his investment. 

We left Chicago by motor on a No- 
vember morning at daybreak for a trip 
into this undeveloped sheep prospect. 
In southern Wisconsin native flocks 
have all but disappeared. Here and 
there a band of ewes is seen, but the 
dairy cow and the hog have driven the 
golden hoof out. The argument will 
be advanced that the dog has also been 
responsible. This 





possibilities are 
great. It has been 
aptly called the 
land of clover, 
that legume being 
indigenous. Its 
advantages are an 
excellent climate, 
abundant water, 
and a soil lacking 
prairie fertility 
but rich in graz- 
ing and roughage 
producing ca- 
pacity. All the 
grasses, oats, rye, 
potatoes and 











early maturing 

varieties of corn 

flourish. It has been pronounced by 
such authorities as Frank J. Hagen- 
barth and Frank Kleinhbeinz, the sheep 
expert of the Wisconsin station, as a 
region of great promise. The lower 
peninsula of Michigan, north of the lat- 
itude of Grand Rapids, is mainly a 
wildness and on the upper peninsula 
the cuticle of possibility has not even 
been scratched. Half the great state 
of Wisconsin is still claimed by the for- 
est and much of Minnesota is in the 
same condition. Potentially these 
three states have incalculable wool and 
mutton raising capacity, but develop- 
ment will naturally be slow and costly. 


Sheep on “Court” Klemans Farm. 


or less extensive, but in a majority of 
cases flocks will be limited to less than 
a thousand head -if maintained for 
breeding purposes. In skilled hands it 
will be profitable. Such men as Frank 
W. Harding and “Court” Kleman have 
demonstrated that sheep pay on a com- 
mercial scale in this territory. In the 
fall of 1916, Mr. Harding bought 200 
Idaho ewes at $10 per hundredweight 
in Chicago, marking 112 per cent of 
lambs this season and fattening the 
ewes. The transaction cleaned up 
about $2,500, the ewes averaging $11 
per hundredweight and the lambs $17 
per hundredweight when sold. The 


may be admitted, 
but a long period 
of unprofitable 
sheep and wool 
markets also en- 
ter into the equa- 
tion. Anyhow the 
sheep has disap- 
peared in the 
southern part of 
the state with lit- 
tle prospect of re- 
instatement. If 
the genus ovis 
has a place in the 
agriculture of this 
great region it is 
on the cheaper 
lands of the north, 
and even here the milch cow is in evi- 
dence wherever a 10-acre clearing ex- 
ists. 

In disposing of these lands the wel- 
fare of the settler received scant con- 
sideration. At the period when the 
prairies of Iowa and Minnesota were 
being subdued by the plow, much of 
that part of Wisconsin and Michigan 
north of the latitude of Milwaukee was 
not regarded as possessing agricultural 
value. It passed in large tracts into the 
ownership of lumber companies which 
exploited its natural wealth leaving de- 
vastation in the wake of their opera- 
tions. What the axe spared, fire de- 
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stroyed. Settlers avoided the stump 
country and passed through to the 
open prairies beyond. With the de- 
cline of the lumber industry, the cut- 
over lands were acquired at nominal 
prices by speculators whose present 
appraisal constitutes the chief obstacle 
to reclamation at present. Since the 
outbreak of war in Europe cost of 
clearing and stumping has doubled 
and will retard development until la- 
bor becomes more plentiful. Any idea 
that it is possible to throw a band of 
sheep into these scrub-covered areas 
with satisfactory results is erroneous. 
W. S. Tasker of Eau Claire, Wiscon- 
sin, has tried that experiment both 
with cattle and sheep and will not re- 


gardless of such handicaps, as nature 
and speculation have imposed. 

A motor journey from Chicago to 
Lake Superior covers practically the 
same distance as from Omaha to Chey- 
enne, two-thirds being through a semi- 
wilderness on every acre of which 
sheep would thrive. Away up on the 
top of the United States, the Bayfield 
Peninsula projects like a huge thumb 
into Lake Superior and here we found 
a pretentious sheep ranch developed by 
Frank Catlin of Sugar Grove, Illinois, 
who has unbounded faith in the future 
of his enterprise. The whole country 
is carpeted with clover and June grass, 
and while corn did not mature this 
year excellent silage is furnished by 








Wheat and Brome Grass on Shee 
but the Grass Remains Hardly Touched. 


Allotment. 


peat it; others have had similar exper- 
iences. To handle livestock in the 
north country, the second growth tim- 
ber must be eradicated as a prelimin- 
ary. Western stock may be success- 
fully grazed on stump pastures during 
the summer season, but if the band is 
to be wintered, cultivated land ade- 
quate to production of the necessary 
feed must be prepared. The average 
speculative holder of these lands is an 
enthusiast in sheep husbandry to the 
extent of selling his land to the sheep- 
man and his recent abnormal interest 
in sheep has been prompted by a de- 
sire to get his money out of an un- 
profitable investment. But it has the 
making of a great sheep country re- 





The Weeds Have Been Picked Out by the Sheep 


the early maturing varieties. Hay is 
a crop of major importance and the 
sheep owner has a good market for 
clover seed. Edward F. Swift realized 
enough from one crop of clover seed 
on a tract near Ashland, Wisconsin, to 
pay for clearing the land. Everywhere 
we went we found a dairy herd and 
the nucleus of the average settlement 
was a creamery and yet such authori- 
ties as Noel Gibson assert that the 
sheep is far more profitable than the 
dairy cow when expense and capital 
necessary are reckoned with. 

Where one man accomplishes an ob- 
ject another may under the same con- 
ditions. It follows that wool and mut- 
ton production in the cut-over country 
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is profitably possible as_ successful 
ventures in that sphere are numerous, 
Near Mason, Wisconsin, a few miles 
from Lake Superior we visited the 
farm of C. I. Larson, who has a flock 
of Hampshires and Shropshires. His 
increase this year was 168 per cent, in- 
cluding 40 sets of twins and three sets 
of triplets. He contends that the coun- 
try is adapted to raising twins, owing 
to clover abundance. So far he has had 
no trouble with hoof rot, stomach 
worm or lung worm. These handicaps 
are the penalty of the industry after it 
has been established, especially if sheep 
are kept continuously on the same pas- 
tures. The Larson plan is to use three 
pastures, changing the flock every two 
weeks. This permits grass to recuper- 
ate and he believes will obviate many 
of the sheepman’s troubles. His lambs 
average 90 to 95 pounds. In 1916 his 
average gross income per ewe was $20, 
the band of 278 head averaging 8 
pounds of wool. He figured that with 
his increase of 168 per cent this year, 
lambs averaging 90 pounds at market 
time, each ewe will produce 151 
pounds of mutton which at an average 
price of 17 cents would be $26.50. 
Eight pounds of wool at 63 cents would 
be $5.04, or $30.64 per ewe. 


T. M. Higgins is getting into the 
sheep business in the same locality. 
He shipped a band of ewes from Mon- 
tana last sprifig 30 days prior to lamb- 
ing, turning them on a tract of cut- 
over land. His lambs at 4 months of 
of age weighed close to 90 pounds. J. 
G Peckham, formerly of Swift & Co., 
is also meeting success near Mason 
with a band of 1,100 Montana ewes he 
took down from Montana early last 
spring. Incidentally, Mr. Peckham has 
recuperated his health in the north 
country. 

But one conclusion can be formed 
as to the advisability of launching 
sheep enterprises in the cut-over coun- 
try. Investment in land and improve- 
ments will naturally be heavy, but an 
unearned increment during the next 
decade may be safely reckoned with. 
After the war these lands, by reason 
of their proximity to market, will rap- 
idly enhance in value, especially with 
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easier labor conditions. The best 
policy for the sheep grower within the 
area specified would be to buy aged 
Western ewes in the fall, breed them 
and rough through the winter on such 
cheap feeds as oats, hay and clover 
that cost little, market the lambs at 
weaning time and cash in the ewes as 
soon as they can be fattened. This 
will make a one-year breeding and 
feeding system that cannot fail of suc- 
cess in the hands of a man who knows 
how. The novice had better learn how 
before venturing far from_ shore. 
Every successful flock we encountered 
was in the hands of a man of some ex- 
perience. 





AS SEEN IN MONTANA 





Notwithstanding the delightful 
weather that now prevails throughout 
Montana trains of sheep and cattle are 
still leaving for markets both east and 
west. Many wool growers have closed 
out entirely and all, either large or 
small, have reduced their flocks to the 
limit of absolute safety. 

The long, hard winter of 1916 and 
1917 with its one hundred and fifty- 
nine days of straight feeding followed 
by one of the driest summers on rec- 
ord, has left a dark spot on the mem- 
ory of the stockman that it will take 
time to erase. 

With hay at $15 to $20 per ton, corn 
at 3 cents per pound and cottonseed 
cake at $64 per ton, only those who are 
most favorably located can hope for a 
profit even if the present price of wool 
and sheep is maintained. 

The extreme high cost of everything 
that enters into the production of wool 
and the scarcity of summer range pre- 
cludes the possibility of wool prices 
going much lower. 

The sheep business in Montana has 
been largely driven to the western or 
mountainous portions of the state 


where Forest Reserves furnish the 
greater part of the summer range. 
Every foot of the eastern portion 
where it is possible to drag a plow has 
been taken by the wheat grower. A 
great clamor has arisen for a herd law 
and cattle or sheep are looked upon as 
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trespassers and a public nuisance. 


The 640-acre homestead law will en- 
able many persons to locate near For- 
est Reserves and destroy the useful- 
ness of many valuable tracts fit only 
for grazing. The homesteader knows 
full well that he can in the future sell 
to the sheepman and in the meantime 
collect damages for trespass, for the 
courts have decided that if sheep graze 
on land held by homestead entry or 
otherwise even if there be no visible 
boundary lines and the owner of the 
sheep knows nothing of the private 
ownership of the land he is neverthe- 
less found guilty of trespass by the 
court and usually heavy damages are 
assessed. 
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I re- 
the first lessons I 
learned to read in school was a poem 
beginning : 


since she had the little lamb. 
member one of 


“Lazy sheep, pray tell me why 

In the pleasant field you lie 

Eating grass and daisies white 

From early morn till shades of night, 

Every thing can something do 

Pray, of what use are you?” 

Such has been the standing of the 
sheep in commercial society. But now 
when the strength of the nation is put 
to its supreme test we find ourselves 
lamentably short of one of the prin- 
cipal commodities, namely, wool. We 
are unable to supply the boys at the 
training camps and in the trenches 

















Silo on the Rogersen-MacLeod Ranch Near Eden, Idaho 


When a man goes through an experi- 
ence of this kind, although he may 
have great respect for the courts he 
cannot help from thinking of the con- 
versation between Mr. Dooley and 
Hennessy, “I don’t know, Hennessy, 
whether the constitution follows the 
flag or not but I do know that the 
court decisions usually follow the elec- 
tion returns.” 


I do not believe that Congress has 
ever fully realized the importance of 
wool growing to this country until re- 
cently. Even so great and good a man 
as James A. Garfield said that “the 
pastoral life is but one step above the 
savage.” 

Even Mary has been ridiculed ever 


with blankets and clothing sufficient to 
make them comfortable at least. 


But let us forget the follies of the 
past and put forth our very best efforts 
in the future. Let us save every lamb 
and grow every pound of wool in our 
power. And if our government needs 
it, never mind the price. If we can 
help win the war by supplying wool be- 
low cost of production, let’s do it. We 
will be doubly paid by the grand shout 
that will go up when the stars and 
stripes are carried into Berlin, and 
when that event takes place it will be 
a safe bet that among the front ranks 
of the marching columns will be seen 
many, many of the boys from the 
Western range. C. H. WILLIAMS. 
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Market Prospects For 1918 


HAT profits garnered by live 

mutton finishers in 1917 will be 

repeated during the coming year 
is improbable. The records made dur- 
ing the past twelve months may stand 
for all time. This is a period of ab- 
normal conditions, both as concerns 
supply and demand, however, and 
anything is likely to happen. I real- 
ize that at this juncture forecasting is 
likely to damage the prophetic reputa- 
tion of those venturing it, but there is 
always a limit. That the whole world 
is confronted with certainty of short- 
age of meats will not be disputed. 
Cattle have been liquidated owing to 
drouth west of 


By C. H. SHURTE 


for this fact cost to packers would 
have been materially lower. Just how 
the feeder will fare is a matter for 
conjecture. There is big money in the 
gain and because a thin lamb costs $17 
per hundredweight does not mean that 
it has been bought excessively high. 
Such stock has been returned to mar- 
ket this season to realize less than or- 
iginal cost and yet showed a profit on 
the transaction where the gain was 
substantial. Feeders’ profits will have 
an important influence on the value of 
the 1918 lamb crop. If the finisher 
is able to balance his ledger without 
the use of red ink he will be in the 


tion. Western sheep and lambs gather 
a corn crop economically, which is not 
to be overlooked in these days of farm 
labor scarcity and wherever a band of 
that stock is seen in a cornfield the 
next crop is increased. 

Wool has been the savior of both 
the feeder and the breeder this year 
and there is certainty of a high mar- 
ket for that commodity for an indefi- 
nite period. After the turn of the New 
Year we will run into a period of more 
stable markets, eliminating to a large 
extent wide fluctuations which have 
been an aggravating handicap recently. 
For several reasons the dressed mut- 
ton market has 





the Missouri 
River and in the 
cornbelt feed has 
been marked up 
to a figure that 
looks prohibitive 
of profit in the 
finality of the 
transaction. For 
various reasons 
pork production 
has declined and 
military needs are 
enormous, Wash- 
ington authorities 
intimating that 








been a disappoint- 
ment for months 
past and depres- 
sion in that 
sphere is prompt- 
ly reflected in the 
live market. The 
eat-no-lamb _pro- 
paganda cost the 
sheep raiser a lot 
of money and he 
has been _penal- 
ized by the gen- 
eral and persist- 
ent campaign for 
reduction of meat 











the government 
will need the bulk 
of the winter’s pack for the use of the 
army of the United States and those 
of its allies; consequently, mutton and 
lamb will be relieved of competition 
from cheap beef and pork. High prices 
mean curtailment of consumption, 
however, and we have had a taste of 
this recently in sluggish Eastern mar- 
kets where the bulk of the lamb and 
mutton packers handle is consumed. 
High prices have augmented distribu- 
tion difficulties and the packer has 
been up against a hard game. 

The year 1917 developed many mu- 
tations. A short lamb crop came to 
market in poor condition and feeders 
took a large share of the supply. But 


In Old Vermont. 


market next year to renew competition 
with packers on fleshy Western stock. 
He has been emboldened by three fat 
years, a period during which anybody 
capable of handling Western sheep 
and lambs in the feed lot has made 
money, provided the initial investment 
was made judiciously. The feeding 
industry is now in farmers’ hands to a 
large extent and on a_ substantial 
basis. The thin Western sheep and 
lamb have a value to the farmer that 
is not an asset to the feeder on a large 
scale in close quarters, as the farmer 
is able to utilize farm roughage that 
would otherwise be waste and man- 
ure is annually growing in apprecia- 


consum p- 

: tion. Whenever 
the live mutton market has advanced 
retailers have marked prices up and 
the consumer, in resentment, has let 
the product alone. Eastern dressed 
market prices have shown fluctuations 
of as.much as $5 per hundredweight 


in a single week. Retailers have en- 


deavored to collect exorbitant profits, 
further discouraging consumption. 
Sheep paper is popular and county 
bankers in the cornbelt are no longer 
averse to loaning money for feeding 
operations. This has facilitated dis- 
tribution of thin Western stock among 
farmers, even when cost has ranged 
around or above $3,500 per carload. 
Investment has quadrupled in a few 
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years so far as the feeder is concerned, 
but dealers in stock sheep have had 
little trouble in discounting the notes 
of their country customers. During 
the Liberty Bond selling campaigns we 
had a few periods of tight money that 
were reflected by breaks in the feeder 
market, but most of the time that 
trade has been phenomenally prosper- 
ous and for the first time in market 
history, feeders have set the pace at 
the markets. Without that active com- 
petition it is probably that packers 
would have been able to buy Western 
lambs most of the season around $10 
per hundredweight. What the feeder 
will do next year depends wholly on 
how he comes out on this crop. 


A few years ago when Western 
lambs cost $600 to $800 per carload 
many cornbelt bankers were afraid of 
them and farm feeders were forced to 
go to commission houses for financial 
ammunition. That prejudice has prac- 
tically disappeared, sheep paper being 
in even better repute than cattle loans. 
A certain banker in southern Michi- 
gan who not long since declined to be 
on speaking terms with sheep feeders 
told me recently that he had loaned 
$300,000 on that kind of paper this 
season. “Changed your ideas?” I 
queried. “Yes,” he replied, “for the 
reason that no banker of my acquaint- 
ance in Michigan has even lost a dollar 
on sheep, although I must admit I was 
tardy in getting wise to the fact.” 

That 1917 demand for breeding stock 
east of the Missouri River will not 
only be repeated but augmented next 
year is a safe prediction. We have 
shipped out more ewes to the country 
from the central markets in 1917 than 
in any three years put together. At 
the close of the season orders were 
not filled and many more could have 
been used at the prices. Breeders 
have taken thousands of toothless old 
ewes that formerly had little value, 
and I regret to say, have invested in a 
lot of diseased native stuff that cannot 
be expected to give good results, es- 
pecially in incompetent hands. The 
aged ewe proposition is a safe one, es- 
pecially when the stuff is held for only 
one crop of lambs. Every aged ewe 
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the Western flock owner culls next 
year will be wanted at prices probably 
as high as this season’s. These prices 
look high enough to be dangerous, but 
are warranted by wool prices, present 
and prospective and a prospect that a 
good lamb will net $10. Yearling ewes 
will continue popular. A hundred 
thousand or more have been distri- 
buted this year from Maine to Mis- 
souri and Tennessee to Wisconsin. 
Probably as many more could have 
been absorbed without damaging 
prices seriously. There has also been 
a trade in Western ewe lambs for 


breeding purposes, Omaha having sent 
out between 50,000 and 75,000. This 
traffic should not be encouraged as 
only half a lamb crop can be expected 
at the most and heavy mortality is to 
be expected where lambs are bred un- 





NOTICE 


The Annual Convention of 
the National Wool Growers 
Association meets in Salt 
Lake City, Utah Jan. 17 -18- 
19, 1918. Special Rail- 
road rates. 


less they were dropped in February. 
Iowa breeders took ewe lambs as light 
as 40 pounds at Omaha. 

All this indicates that high prices for 
wool and mutton are furnishing corn- 
belt farmers with incentive to estab- 
lish flocks. Undoubtedly the 1918 
lamb crop east of the Missouri River 
will be much larger than this year, as 
nearly all the native ewe lambs were 
saved and if the West produces 40 per 
cent more than this year, a possibility, 
there will be more to go around. On 
this assumption I base a prediction 
that the year 1917 will be a banner one 
so far as prices are concerned and that 
this year’s records will stand for all 
time. Doubtless the trade will be in a 
position to absorb a much larger crop 
in 1918, but that prices will rule some- 
what lower is to be expected. We will 
have a high set of markets during the 
January to June period, when new 
records will be possible, my. prediction 
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being applicable to the new lamb crop. 
After the range season opens we may 
look for lower prices if conditions are 
favorable for a material increase in 
numbers. Had the Western lamb crop 
this year been normal and in usual con- 
dition prices would have ruled consid- 
erably lower. That all the ewes taken 
out will be held for breeding purposes 


is improbable as some have gone into 


incompetent hands, others will get fat 
and high prices will attract them back 
to market during the winter and some 
of the ewe lambs will go to the 
butcher. Already a disposition to cash 
them has been in evidence. 


I see no possibility of excess pro- 
duction of wool or mutton by increas- 
ing cornbelt interest in the industry. 
At least half a decade will be necessary 
to materially increase breeding opera- 
tions in the farming country, with the 
present limited supply of Western 
ewes and the use of native stock is in- 
variably unsatisfactory. In the dairy 
sections of New York, Michigan, Wis- 
consin and other states the milch cow 
has secured a permanent footing and 
reinstatement of sheep will be slow. 
Ohio, Missouri and Iowa are states 
where interest in sheep husbandry is 
most marked. Singularly, the South is. 
not a free buyer of breeding stock, Ten- 
nessee and Kentucky have taken fewer 
than last year. Virginia has also been 
a sparing buyer, dealers who took 
ewes into the Old Dominion stating 
that they could not sell them at the 
prices. One handicap to extension of 
the native sheep industry is lack of 
fencing, without which a farmer will 
do well to let sheep alone. The war 
has advanced fencing material to pro- 
hibitive prices which is keeping many 
farmers from handling sheep or hogs. 

We need not worry about the im- 
mediate future of the wool market. 
Manufacturers are doing everything 
possible to hold prices down and are 
using substitutes on an enormous 
scale. Growers will not be disposed to 
let their clips go early at low prices as 
many did last season when speculators 
reaped a harvest. There is talk of dol- 
lar wool in the grease and if the war 
continues it will not be impossible. 
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NATIONAL FOREST GRAZING 
FEES NOT TO BE RAISED 





Washington, Nov. 20.—The Secre- 
tary of Agriculture announced today 
that further advance of grazing fees 
on the National Forests will be de- 
ferred for the present. He also an- 
nounced that no change will be made 
at this time in the existing regulations 
governing the issuance of grazing per- 
mits for more than one year. The 
reasons for this course have been set 
forth by Secretary Houston in a letter 
to the secretary of the National 
Wool Growers’ Association. The let- 
ter was as follows: 

“Dear Sir: 


“The further study of the value of 
grazing privileges on lands within the 
different National Farests, referred to 
in my letter of Febraury 1, 1917, has 
been made during the past summer and 
indicates that in general the fees 
charged this year are still below the 
real value of the forage. In the mean- 
time, however, many important 
changes have taken place due to the 
present war conditions, and the stock- 
men have been called upon to over- 
come many difficulties in order to keep 
up the country’s supply of beef, mut- 
ton, hides and wool, not only for our 
own use but also to help meet the 
needs of the Allies. 


“In view of this situation, I have de- 
cided to defer action in connection with 
any further increase in grazing fees 
on the National Forests for the pres- 
ent. Whether the postponement will 
continue until the close of the war, I 
cannot now determine, since I have 
no way of forecasting probable econ- 
omic developments. For the time be- 
ing the grazing fees now in force will 
be continued, with the exception of 
such minor changes as may seem ad- 
visable to adjust and correlate the 
fees between certain Forests or groups 
of Forests. 


“In reference to the issuance of five 
or ten-year permits which will not be 
subject to reduction during the period 
for which they are issued except for 
damage to the ranges or violation of 
their terms, I feel that this is also a 
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matter which should be allowed to re- 
main in abeyance. The demand for an 
increase in meat production and the 
necessity for stocking the Forest 
ranges to the extreme limit of safety 
makes the issuance of such permits in- 
advisable, because with them in force 
Forest officers would not be able to 
make many readjustments and allot- 
ments which the present situation with 
reference to meat production may re- 
quire. This matter will be kept in 
mind, however, and it will receive ap- 
propriate consideration whenever the 
existing conditions seem to justify ac- 
tion along this line.” 





DRY RANGE IN IDAHO 





A Butte county, Idaho, outfit, run- 
ning two bands of sheep, is taking ad- 
vantage of some fine desert feed this 
fall by the expedient of taking the wa- 
ter to the sheep instead of the sheep 
to the water. 


This is being accomplished by means 
of a water hauling outfit, consisting of 
three tanks, eight horses, and one man. 
The man is able to pump the tanks full 
and make one round trip a day by him- 
self. The troughs are portable, and 
are set at points within a radius of 
eight to ten miles from the water. 
Each band is brought to the troughs 
every other day, making it possible to 
cover quite a large territory. 


More sheep than usual are being 
brought in to the Lost River country, 
it is reported. Many outfits, who ex- 
pected snow before the last of Novem- 
ber, were forced to stay close to what 
little water the country affords, with 
the result that the sheep are getting 
a setback, just at the time when they 
should be kept in condition to go 
through the winter. While most of 
these owners have a good reserve of 
hay in the valleys, and expect only to 
skim the edge of the desert before the 
severe weather sets in, still some will 
depend almost entirely upon the winter 
range, which seems a very risky prop- 
sition, at. present values of sheep, in 
this treacherous Snake River plains 
country.—J. C. K. 
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REGARDING THE 
SCOURING PLANT 





The wool growers in this part of 
Oregon are not interested in the pro- 
posed wool scouring plant for Salt 
Lake City. We have had some experi- 
ence in scouring wool ourselves. Some 
years ago a scouring plant was erected 
in Texas, but for some reason or other 
it failed. A promoter then came to 
Umatilla County, Oregon, and suc- 
ceeded in selling the plant to the wool 
growers of this section. We wool 
growers paid about $32,000 and moved 
the plant from Texas to Echo, Oregon, 
built a warehouse and thought we were 
going to scour our wool. However, we 
soon found that neither the mills or the 
wool buyers cared to buy scoured 
wool, and the result was that the plant 
was closed down and has not done any 
business for a number of years, and 
we have lost the $32,000 that we in- 
vested in it. Also, there is at Pendle- 
ton, Oregon, a scouring plant which 
has not turned a wheel for some years 
and that plant can now be purchased 
at a very reasonable price. Our opin- 
ion is that mills desire to scour their 
own wool and after having this experi- 
ence with the scouring scheme we are 
not interested in any more scouring 
plants. 

J. N. BURGESS, Pendleton, Ore. 





INVESTIGATING 
‘SOUTHERN LANDS 





The 640-acre homestead is causing 
Western flockmen to look to other 
other fields for grazing. A prominent 


Wyoming flockman is now in Georgia. 


inspecting a 100,000-acre tract with the 
idea of transferring his sheep to that 
state if conditions prove favorable. On 
December 3 four Utah sheepmen 
started for Louisiana to inspect the 
cutover lands of the Southern states 
with the idea of buying about 100,000 
acres if it looks like sheep country. 
The Utah men were Thomas Austin, 
J. R. Edgheill, Abner Smith and Rich- 
ard Winders. 





January 17-18-19. 
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“AKE equal parts of darkness and 
‘| north wind; a sky crowded with 
naked, shivering stars, and 
banked high along its horizon with 
snow-piled mountain ranges; fill the 
air with fine, frozen snow; place in a 
temperature of thirty below zero—and 
you have all the makings of a winter 
night, common on the winter range. 
On just such a night Jeff Rodgers 
and two of his camp tenders, Blackie 
Thomas and Big Dan Waters, lay 
snug and comfortable in their head- 
quarter’s wagon, listening to the wind 
as it drove volley after volley of snow 
against their canvas shelter. Supper 
was over, the dishes were washed and 
there was nothing left to do before 
turning in but to smoke, 
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A Christmas Echo 


By BILLY BEDAHN 


To this Big Dan and Blackie agreed 
readily. Big Dan was the oldest of the 
three, being well past fifty, and most 
of his years had been spent on the 
range. His eye was still clear and keen; 
he tipped the scales at two hundred 
pounds—and not an ounce of fat. 
Blackie—so named because of a heavy 
shock of coal-black hair—was just en- 
tering his career on the range, a cir- 
cumstance that barred him from telling 
stories of the wireless days. They lay 
stretched full length on cushions im- 
provised of fur and sheep skin coats, 
and so skilfully, almost scientifically, 
distributed on a somewhat narrow bed 
that three men could find room there- 
on. 





meat 


tell stories, and keep the 
little stove on fighting 
terms with the cold out- 
side. Round about on the 
desert the Steward & 
Jones’ sheep camps lay 
scattered, and so well was 
each camp located that 
Jeff knew every herd to 
be safely tucked away 
within the shelter of ra- 
vine or brushy knoll; for 
this was part of his busi- 
ness, to see that the 
camps were spotted with- 
in easily accessible protection against 
storms like the present one. 

So, under the influence of a good di- 
gestion, of tobacco and the knowledge 
of their security, these comrades of 
the range grew reminiscent, and their 
stories resurrected a well beloved past 
of Range-Land, when the country lay 
far and wide before them and a man 
might ride a hundred miles without 
seeing a wire fence. Besides, it was 
Christmas eve—a night of all nights to 
ride the back-trail on one’s snowed-in 
years. 

“Just the right kind of a night for 
three in a bed,” Jeff remarked jocular- 
ly, after feeding the stove and taking 
a look out into the storm-rent dark- 
ness. 





pital to see what they could save of 
his feet; and another we—buried.” 


To Jeff the story was finished. Jeff 
knew, only too well, such happenings 
down to their smallest detail, without 
being told. But Blackie was not so 
easily satisfied. He could not, without 
verbal assistance, visualize a thousand 
head of sheep piled up, or appreciate 
the struggles of men perishing in wind 
and snow. He immediately began in- 
quiry into particulars, the exact time, 
locality, and identity of the men af- 
fected. 

“Wait a minute,” Dan checked his 
interrogator. “Let me get a correct 
tally on the year—yes, it 











“The Sheep Were Safely Bedded For the Night.” 


.“Christmas eve,” commented Jeff, at 
the same time laying claim to his sec- 
tion of the cushions. “How many 
Christmases have you put in this way, 
Dan?” 

“T was just thinking of one I cele- 
brated like this about eighteen years 
ago,” Dan answered. “Only I spent 
the night floundering around in a 
snow storm hunting sheep and—men.” 

“Blizzard,” Jeff asked, quickly 
grasping the situation described. 

“One of the worst that ever blew 
out of Canada. I was with Moran’s 
outfit at the time, drifting a bunch of 
wethers, south of the Bad Lands. 
When she cleared up we had a thou- 
sand head of wethers piled up in a 
washout; we sent one man to the hos- 


was just eighteen years 
ago this Christmas eve— 
|} and that particular 
Christmas Old Santa 
slipped into our stockings 
a bunch of frozen feet and 
ears, and for one a pass to 
St. Peter’s dodge gate. 

“I was tending camp, 
and the storm caught me 
several miles from the 
one I was staying at. 
There was another camp 
only a couple of miles off 
and I tried for that. Old 
Peep o’ the Day was camped there—I 
don’t recollect his right name— he—” 

“Hold on,” Jeff here interrupted Dan, 
“wonder if that wasn’t the same fellow 
I had on the trail with me one spring? 
A short, fat fellow, baldheaded, and 
traveled a little lame on one leg. He 
always bragged about being up at the 
‘Peep o’ the Day!’” 

“The very same party,” Dan replied. 
“And he got his limp that Christmas 
night. Lost about half of his right 
foot. Fact is, he’d a-died if his camp 
tender hadn’t pulled him out of a snow 
drift and packed him to camp. Old: 
Peep had about one chance out of a 
thousand that night, but his time 
hadn’t come. 

“Well, I made for his camp. But 
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Lord! Ten minutes after the storm 
hit me you couldn’t a-seen as many 
feet in any direction, and take your 
choice at that. I rode all evening, and 
half the night—in circles mostly, I 
guess—and towards morning rode 
right across a wagon tongue before I 
knew that I’d hit Peep’s camp. 

“Old Peep was rolled up in bed, and 
alive, but that was about all. He 
hadn’t anything to brag about. On the 
table lay a short note his camp tender 
left. I can quote that word for word.” 

Big Dan rose from the bed and 
stepped over to the stove. After hav- 
ing performed the functions of a fire- 
man he resumed his place and lay for 
a few moments listening to the storm 
without, listened like one listens to an 
old song that brings to mind long for- 
gotten memories. 

Recovering from his reverie he took 
up again his narrative, changing his 
voice slightly as if reading from a 
printed page: ‘Got lost. Ran across 
Peep’s sheep and milled ’em around 
awhile. Found Peep stuck in a snow 
drift and had a devil of a time drag- 
ging him to camp. Guess he’s about all 
in. He’s froze at both ends and chilled 
in the middle. His sheep are about 
two miles south. Will try and hold 
them in the big coulee. When she 
clears up, bring the wagon on down. 
You'll find me with the sheep. Merry 
Christmas. Dick.’” 

For a while no one spoke. 
Jeff broke the silence. “Pretty white 
that,” he observed. “Pretty white I 
call it after saving Old Peep’s bacon, 
to tackle the storm again and hold the 
sheep. How’d he come out?” 

“He didn’t come out,” Dan answered 
gravely. “I stopped at Peep’s camp 
long enough to fill up on hot coffee and 
to get Peep interested in soaking his 
feet in snow. He told me what kind 
of a time they’d been having—it was 
sure one tough Christmas night. To- 
wards daylight I struck out for head- 
quarters to get help. It was three days 
before she blew over, and we found 
poor Dick twenty miles to the south, 
found him sitting in the middle of a 
snow drift that had blown around him 
—but he was dead. ‘Loyal Dick,’ we 


Then 


called him, and he was loyal to the 
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backbone.” 

“*Loyal Dick’!” exclaimed Jeff, and 
there was a deep curiosity in his voice. 
He knew what pranks Western custom 
played with names. “Did you say 
‘Loyal Dick?’” he repeated. 

“That’s what we called him,” Dan 
began to explain, “his right name was 
‘Dick Loyal’ and we—” 

“After eighteen years!” Jeff had 
jumped from the bed and stood, his 
face suddenly grown white and tense 
about the mouth. 

“Why, what’s the matter, Jeff,” Dan 
asked him, “did you know him, too?” 

“Know him!” ejaculated Jeff. “Know 
him!” he repeated, incredulously. He 
seemed agitated beyond immediate 
speech. He would have walked back 
and forth had the small floor space 
permitted. 

Big Dan and Blackie rose on their 
elbows, wondering at Jeff’s unusual be- 
havior and display of emotion; but 
they forebode to ask questions and 
kept a discreet silence, biding the time 
when Jeff would invite them to share 
his confidence. 

And soon he calmed down. He took 
a seat near the stove and, almost as 
if to make apology for his eccentric 
behavior, spoke of his acquaintance 
with the dead man. He quite ignored 
Big Dan’s question as to whether he 
knew Dick Loyal, though his attitude 
forbade this supposition. 

“T know Dick’s mother well,” he be- 
gan ambiguously. “She has been pray- 
ing for eighteen years to know what 
has become of her boy. She knows 
that he is dead—but she don’t know 
where, or how he died. Word came to 
her that he had been killed in a fight 
down in Nevada, and she sent me down 
there to investigate. Well, I thought I 
got the story of his death straight; 
killed in the city limits—you know 
what that means—and I fixed up a 
story as how he got hurt and died of 
blood poison. But the old lady knew 
I lied.” 

It seemed difficult for Jeff to speak, 
and Big Dan came gallantly, though 
awkwardly, to the rescue. 

“T know the kind of girl she is,” he 
said, sympathetically. “Hair mostly 
silver; good cook and does knitting in 
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spare hours, and goes to church on 
Sundays.” 

Jeff nodded assent. “She does all 
that,” he approved, “and she’s one of 
the sweetest women in the world be- 
sides. She never believed that Dick 
was killed in a disreputable row; and 
she never believed that blood poison 
yarn.” 

There was reverence in Jeff’s voice, 
reverence for a woman’s simple, un- 
questioning faith. “I once stood at the 
mouth of a great canyon,” he contin- 
ued after a short pause, “and I fired a 
shot at its highest cliffs.. Somebody 
had told me about a wonderful echo 
that canyon had, and I wanted to try 
it out, thought I’d see what it could do 
with my thirty-thirty. But my gun- 
talk seemed to leave it cold. I put my 
rifle back in the scabbard, and put the 
old gulch down as a sleepy old faker, 
when all at once she woke up and be- 
gan to talk back. And one by one 
those cliffs took up my inquiry, ’till 
the whole scenery around me seemed 
to be a-talking. I had to wait a little 
while, and had called her a deaf and 
dumb proposition; but when she got 
ready she sure conversed with me. 

“T can’t help but think of it, boys,” 
Jeff spoke reflectively, “for that is 
about the way Dick’s mother may feel. 
She’s asked for answer for eighteen 
years now, and she may feel like I did 
when the mouth of that canyon didn’t 
work like a talkative school girl’s. 

“Let’s see.” He assumed a business 
like tone. “Tomorrow is Christmas. 
If I leave htre at daylight I can make 
the railroad by noon. Then I'll con- 
nect up a lot of wires, and I’ll send that 
old lady a message that will be like an 
answer to her prayers—an answer 
straight out of the heart of a desert 
snow storm.” 

Big Dan shifted uneasily. The turn 
affairs had taken left him bewildered 
and embarrassed. “But did you know 
Dick personally?” he asked. 

“Oh, I knew Dick all right,” Jeff 
spoke somewhat grimly. “He and I 
went to school together. And I’m 
proud to know the way he cashed in. 
You see—” Jeff’s voice here trembled 
slightly —“Dick’s mother is my mother. 
We were half-brothers.” 
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The 


OVEMBER has not been without 
N its important developments in 

the wool trade, the most notable 
being the efforts made to limit specu- 
lation, especially in South American 
wools, and the progress made towards 
securing a supply of Australian and 
New Zealand wools. In the order of 
precedence, the former may well be 
considered the more important, as it 
has filled a large space in private and 
public discussion for a large part of the 
month. As noted last month the Com- 
mittee on Wool Supply had made a de- 
cided movement in the direction of 
curbing specula- 
tion, but evidently 
this was not 
enough. 

In the nature of 
the case, the 
United States must 
depend on South 
America for a large 
part of the wool 
supply necessary 
for military pur- 
poses. Under the 
embargo which has 
been in force 
in Australia 
and New Zealand 
for more than a 
year, there was no 
possibility of get- 
ting any crossbred 
wools from Australasia, there are prac- 
tically none grown in the Cape Col- 
ony, and the domestic supply of me- 
dium wools is grossly inadequate to 
cover the present emergency. There- 
fore the great crossbred clip of Ar- 
gentina must be relied upon to furnish 
the bulk of the supply of such wools. 
It has been increasingly apparent late- 
ly that rampant speculation here and 
in Argentine markets was directly op- 
posed to the best interests of the gov- 
ernment, and that unless something 
was done, the cost of outfitting the 
new. army would be immensely in- 
creased. 
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Boston Wool Market 


By Our Boston Correspondent. 


Some measure of success followed 
the earlier move, though this applied 
mainly to the low scoured and car- 
bonized wools available in this mar- 
ket. Discussion during the month run 
largely on this topic, and the officials 
connected with the government ma- 
chinery for purchasing wool lost no op- 
portunity of presenting the conserva- 
tive view of the case. At the annual 


meeting of the Boston Wool Trade 
Association, “held November 20, the 
subject was presented by Jacob F. 
Brown, chairman of the Committee on 
Wool Supply, who asked the Associa- 





Sheep of Kinsbrough Sheep Co, Crossing the Salmon River, Idaho, on Cable Bridge to 
Reach Shearing Shed. Center Span of the Bridge is 220 Feet Long. 


tion to take some action on the mat- 
ter. Considerable discussion followed, 
opinion being by no means unanimous. 
As was the case when the earlier ap- 
peal was made to the trade to limit 
speculation, many of the smaller 
houses felt that the move was in some 
way aimed at them, and they hesitated 
to endorse it unless they were reas- 
sured upon that point. 

It was finally voted to refer the mat- 
ter to a representative committee of 
the trade, consisting of Charles F. 
Avery of Mauger & Avery, Carl K. 
Bacon of Winslow & Co. Inc., Louis 
Baer of Eisemann Bros., Samuel W. 


Bridges of Ayres, Bridges & Co., Har- 
old S. Edwards of Francis Willey & 
Co., Albert W. Elliott of Jeremiah 
Williams & Co., Frank W. Hallowell 
of Hallowell, Jones & Donald, Simon 
E. Hecht of Hecht, Liebmann & Co., 
Joseph F. Kesseler of Swift Wool Co., 
Abraham Koshland, ex-officio, of J. 
Koshland & Co., Charles P. Nunn of 
Dewey, Gould & Co., Edward R. 
Peirce of Crimmins & Peirce Co., and 
Robert L. Studley of Studley & Em- 
ery. 

This committee held a number of 
meetings, and finally on the day before 
Thanksgiving was 
able to get to- 
gether and unani- 
mously report a 
plan of action to be 
followed in the 
purchase of the 
South American 
clip. This report 
was presented at a 
special meeting of 
the Boston Wool 
Trade Association, 
held December 3, 
and after a short 
discussion, was ac- 
cepted and referred 
back to the com- 
mittee for further 
consideration. This 
latter action was 
brought about through the resignation 
of the various committees of the Coun- 
cil of National Defense working on 
wool and other equipment matters of 
the new army, precipitated by the 
meeting of Congress. 

Analysis of this report shows that, . 
divested of all camouflage, the recom- 
mendations of the committee may be 
boiled down to the two main points, 
that the government offer for sale im- 
mediately to manufacturers to be used 
for government goods, some or all of 
the wool owned by the government; 
and that the Boston wool trade be 
asked to pledge its members to sell to 
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the government, at the Boston market 
prices of November 28, one-half of 
each lot of such new clip South Amer- 
ican wools as they may own at the 
time of such call, either spot or to ar- 
rive, the government to pay not less 
than cost for any wool it accepts, cost 
to include interest and _ carrying 
charges. 

Pending action on this matter it has 
been claimed by the leading houses 
having South American connections, or 
those having a buying organization at 
work in that field, that they were re- 
fraining from buying standard wools. 
Most of the recent buying was said to 
have been of low wools, second clip, 
lambs’ wools and carbonizing stock 
available for immediate. shipment, 
these low grades being in demand ow- 
ing to the urgency of certain manu- 
facturers who had accepted govern- 
ment contracts for which they had not 
. been able to cover in the Boston mar- 
ket. These claims are partly supported 
by the recent reports from the River 
Plate, which indicated a gradual set- 
tling down of values as shown in the 
cabled offers to the Boston market. 
At the recent top such wools showed 
a landed cost of fully 80 cents, while 
at the end of November, round lots of 
Buenos Aires 3s, 4s and 5s could be 
bought at a figure that showed a 
landed cost of not over 73 cents. 

Moderate transfers of Buenos Aires 
Lincolns were made in this market 
early in the month at 68 to 68% cents, 
and later some lots changed hands at 
69 cents or better, but the speculative 
movement in this grade appeared to 
have been quieted down to a great ex- 
tent, though later one small lot was 
reported to have been sold at 71 cents. 
This was above the market, 69 to 70 
cents being about the market at the 
end of November for wools of ap- 
proved packing. Throughout the 
month there were large sales of low 
scoured and carbonized wools, prices 
being fairly steady at $1.10 to $1.15 
clean for low wools and $1.25 to $1.40 
for better wools. 

While the above were the features 
of the month, there was a fair move- 
ment in other South American grades, 
individual sales reported being a good- 
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sized lot of Argentine 2s and 3s at 
$1.25 to $1.50 clean; 200 bales Punta 
Arenas three-eighths-blood at 80 cents, 
or $1.60 clean; 600 bales Lincolns at 
private terms; 350,000 pounds various 
grades South Americans at private 
terms; and many lines of various 
grades, particulars regarding which 
are lacking. At the end of the month, 
Buenos Aires Lincolns are quotable at 
69 to 70 cents, 4s at 74 to 75 cents and 
$s at 77 to 78 cents. One Boston house 
is reported to have bought several mil- 
lion pounds of Punta Arenas wool in 
South America during the month at a 
figure that means 68 cents here, cost 
and freight. 

Conditions at the Cape are still far 
from satisfactory. Owing to tonnage 
difficulties some houses have cancelled 
all their uncompleted orders, and oth- 
ers have been obliged to resort to most 
extraordinary means to secure the 
shipment of their purchases. Ship- 
ments from thence to this country 
have been limited to sailing vessels, 
four such having arrived at Boston re- 
cently with full cargoes of wool and 
three others being on the way. Late 
advices indicate that the British gov- 
ernment has secured about 40 per cent 
of the total clip and is still buying, 
though it failed to induce the Boer 
farmers to turn over their whole clip 
on the Australian basis. 

Good combing wools from the Cape 
have been well sustained throughout 
the month, $1.70 clean being about the 
quotation for any good lot. French 
combing wools have also shown a fair 
amount of strength the transfers of the 
month showing a range of $1.55 to 
$1.65. On the other hand, fine scoured 
clothing Capes have shown some 
weakness, owing to heavy arrivals and 
more or less indifference on the part 
of manufacturers. Sales are noted 
mainly at $1.40 to $1.50, but some lots 
sold as low as $1.35, the selling price 
being determined by whether they 
were locally or Colonial scoured. 

Arrangements for the reception and 
sale of the first shipment of Aus- 
tralian wool, now. on the way from 
Vancouver to Boston, are going for- 
ward without a hitch. It is not ex- 
pected that the first of these auctions 
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will be held before Christmas, though 
the 4,700 bales in the first consignment 
may arrive about December 10. The 
main board room of the Boston Cham- 
ber of Commerce has been secured for 
the auctions, and suitable lofts for the 
opening. and examination of the wools 
are ready. It is expected that the two 
steamers now on the way to Boston di- 
rect will arrive some time during the 
month. The wool from Vancouver left 
there in two trains, November 17 and 
November 22. 

Negotiations are in progress to re- 
compense those who bought or con- 
tracted wool in New Zealand in 1915, 
and later were prevented from. ship- 
ping the same by the embargo. To 
those entitled to such consideration it 
is proposed to allot a similar quantity 
of wool of the same quality, at a fixed 
price, on condition that the wool be 
used solely on government contracts. 
Negotiations are not yet completed, 
but it seems to be understood that 
something of the kind will be done. 

While transactions in domestic 
wools have been largely overshadowed 
by the more interesting developments 
in the various foreign fields there has 
continued to be a steady movement in 
both Territories and fleeces. Fine 
staple and half-blood Territories are 
being called for steadily, but the mar- 
ket for these grades is well sold, and 
they are very firmly held. Considerable 
business has been done during the 
month in three-eighths-blood and 
quarter-blood wools, these being suit- 
able for goverment contracts. Large 
blocks of these grades have changed 
hands at figures that mean a scoured 
cost of fully $1.45 to $1.50 for three- 
eighths-blood and $1.30 for the latter. 

Actual sales of Territories noted 
have included 50,000 pounds Wyoming 
quarter-blood at 68 cents; 100,000 
pounds Wyoming three-eighths-blood 
at private terms; 200,000 pounds fine 
medium Colorado at $1.65; some fine 
staple and half-blood at $1.75 clean for 
Montana and Soda Springs wool, and 
$1.55 to $1.65 for New Mexico, Colo- 
rado and Oregon; a large line of three- 
eighths-blood Territory at 68 to 72 
cents, or $1.45 clean; 300,000 pounds 
fine and half-blood at $1.65 clean ; 300,- 
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000 pounds Territories, various grades, 
at private terms, and a big line of fine 
and half-blood at 70 cents, or $1.80 
clean. 

Scoured values of Territory wools 
are very firmly held, the current quo- 
tations at the end of November being 
approximately $1.80 to $1.85 for fine 
staple, $1.75 to $1.80 for half-blood 
staple, $1.45 to $1.50 for three-eighths- 
blood staple, $1.25 to $1.35 for quarter- 
blood staple, $1.65 to $1.70 for fine 
clothing and $1.55 to $1.60 for fine me- 
dium clothing. 

Moderate sales have continued to be 
made during the month of twelve- 
months’ Texas at about $1.70 clean, 
this grade being quotable at $1.65 to 
$1.75 and the eighth-months’ grade at 
$1.55 to $1.60. The new fall wools have 
been formally opened, the first sealed- 
bid sale having been held at Kerrville, 
November 20. The price paid is under- 
stood to have been 54 to 57 cents. 

Considerable activity has been noted 
in fleeces during the month, actual 
sales noted including 100,000 pounds 
three-eighths-blood Ohio at 76% 
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cents; 250,000 pounds quarter-blood at 
75 cents for Ohio and 73 cents for oth- 
ers; 50,000 pounds three-eighths-blood 
and half-blood Ohio at private terms ; 
small lots of Ohio half-blood at 77% to 
78 cents, three-eighths-blood at 76% 
to 77 cents and quarter-blood at 75 
cents; Iowa quarter-blood at 72 cents; 
150,000 pounds, various grades, at pri- 
vate terms; Ohio half-blood and three- 
eighths-blood at 76 cents; Missouri 
three-eighths-blood at 76 cents; Ohio 
fine unwashed delaine at 75 cents; 
Ohio three-eighths-blood at 76 cents; 
300,000 pounds fine and medium tleeces 
at private terms; 575,000 pounds fine 
delaine to low quarter and braid at 
private terms; Ohio fine unwashed de- 
laine at 75 cents, three-eighths-blood 
combing at 76 cents, and low quarter- 
blood and braid at 69 cents; Ohio 
three-eighths-blood combing at 77 
cents; and Ohio fine unwashed cloth- 


_ ing at 65 to 66 cents. 


Current quotations on Ohio fleece 
wools are approximately 82 to 85 
cents for fine washed delaine, 75 to 77 
cents for XX and above, 75 to 77 cents 
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for fine unwashed delaine, 65 to 66 
cents for fine unwashed clothing, 77 to 
78 cents for half-blood combing, 76 to 
77 cents for three-eighths-blood comb- 
ing, 75 to 76 cents for quarter-blood 
combing and 67 to 68 cents for medium 
clothing. 





LAMB FEEDERS LOOSING MONEY 





While the lamb market hoovers 
around the 17-cent mark lamb feeders 
are losing hatfuls of money. Feeding 
lambs sold on the market all season 
at a price which prohibits profit to 
the feeder, regardless of whether he 
fed lambs in the cornfield or in the 
feedlot. Of course that school of fan- 
atics that hold that manure from fed 
animals constitutes a reasonable de- 
gree of profit to the feeder, will see 
how the lamb feeder that bought lambs 
at 18 cents, fed them three months and 
sold them at 17 cents, is making 
money. We venture to predict that 
farmer fed lambs regardless of the 
gain are losing their owners around 
$1.00 per head. 
































ARMON light-weight re- 
sults from engineering 
achievements—not from short- 
ening the wheel base. The 
Marmon has a wheel base 136 


inches long. 


Although it weighs 1,100 
pounds less than any other car 
of equal size and power, this 
weight reduction was accom- 
plished without lessening the 
strength of a single part in re- 
lation to the work it must do. 


Immediate deliveries of all 
models can be made. 
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the government, at the Boston market 
prices of November 28, one-half of 
each lot of such new clip South Amer- 
ican wools as they may own at the 
time of such call, either spot or to ar- 
rive, the government to pay not less 
than cost for any wool it accepts, cost 
to include interest and carrying 
charges. 

Pending action on this matter it has 
been claimed by the leading houses 
having South American connections, or 
those having a buying organization at 
work in that field, that they were re- 
fraining from buying standard wools. 
Most of the recent buying was said to 
have been of low wools, second clip, 
lambs’ wools and carbonizing stock 
available for immediate. shipment, 
these low grades being in demand ow- 
ing to the urgency of certain manu- 
facturers who had accepted govern- 
ment contracts for which they had not 
. been able to cover in the Boston mar- 
ket. These claims are partly supported 
by the recent reports from the River 
Plate, which indicated a gradual set- 
tling down of values as shown in the 
cabled offers to the Boston market. 
At the recent top such wools showed 
a landed cost of fully 80 cents, while 
at the end of November, round lots of 
Buenos Aires 3s, 4s and 5s could be 
bought at a figure that showed a 
landed cost of not over 73 cents. 

Moderate transfers of Buenos Aires 
Lincolns were made in this market 
early in the month at 68 to 68% cents, 
and later some lots changed hands at 
69 cents or better, but the speculative 
movement in this grade appeared to 
have been quieted down to a great ex- 
tent, though later one small lot was 
reported to have been sold at 71 cents. 
This was above the market, 69 to 70 
cents being about the market at the 
end of November for wools of ap- 
proved packing. Throughout the 
month there were large sales of low 
scoured and carbonized wools, prices 
being fairly steady at $1.10 to $1.15 
clean for low wools and $1.25 to $1.40 
for better wools. 

While the above were the features 
of the month, there was a fair move- 
ment in other South American grades, 
individual sales reported being a good- 
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sized lot of Argentine 2s and 3s at 
$1.25 to $1.50 clean; 200 bales Punta 
Arenas three-eighths-blood at 80 cents, 
or $1.60 clean; 600 bales Lincolns at 
private terms; 350,000 pounds various 
grades South Americans at private 
terms; and many lines of various 
grades, particulars regarding which 
are lacking. At the end of the month, 
Buenos Aires Lincolns are quotable at 
69 to 70 cents, 4s at 74 to 75 cents and 
$s at 77 to 78 cents. One Boston house 
is reported to have bought several mil- 
lion pounds of Punta Arenas wool in 
South America during the month at a 
figure that means 68 cents here, cost 
and freight. 

Conditions at the Cape are still far 
from satisfactory. Owing to tonnage 
difficulties some houses have cancelled 
all their uncompleted orders, and oth- 
ers have been obliged to resort to most 
extraordinary means to secure the 
shipment of their purchases. Ship- 
ments from thence to this country 
have been limited to sailing vessels, 
four such having arrived at Boston re- 
cently with full cargoes of wool and 
three others being on the way. Late 
advices indicate that the British gov- 
ernment has secured about 40 per cent 
of the total clip and is still buying, 
though it failed to induce the Boer 
farmers to turn over their whole clip 
on the Australian basis. 

Good combing wools from the Cape 
have been well sustained throughout 
the month, $1.70 clean being about the 
quotation for any good lot. French 
combing wools have also shown a fair 
amount of strength the transfers of the 
month showing a range of $1.55 to 
$1.65. On the other hand, fine scoured 
clothing Capes have shown some 
weakness, owing to heavy arrivals and 
more or less indifference on the part 
of manufacturers. Sales are noted 
mainly at $1.40 to $1.50, but some lots 
sold as low as $1.35, the selling price 
being determined by whether they 
were locally or Colonial scoured. 

Arrangements for the reception and 
sale of the first shipment of Aus- 
tralian wool, now.on the way from 
Vancouver to Boston, are going for- 
ward without a hitch. It is not ex- 
pected that the first of these auctions 
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will be held before Christmas, though 
the 4,700 bales in the first consignment 
may arrive about December 10. The 
main board room of the Boston Cham- 
ber of Commerce has been secured for 
the auctions, and suitable lofts for the 
opening. and examination of the wools 
are ready. It is expected that the two 
steamers now on the way to Boston di- 
rect will arrive some time during the 
month. The wool from Vancouver left 
there in two trains, November 17 and 
November 22. 

Negotiations are in progress to re- 
compense those who bought or con- 
tracted wool in New Zealand in 1915, 
and later were prevented from. ship- 
ping the same by the embargo. To 
those entitled to such consideration it 
is proposed to allot a similar quantity 
of wool of the same quality, at a fixed 
price, on condition that the wool be 
used solely on government contracts. 
Negotiations are not yet completed, 
but it seems to be understood that 
something of the kind will be done. 

While transactions in domestic 
wools have been largely overshadowed 
by the more interesting developments 
in the various foreign fields there has 
continued to be a steady movement in 
both Territories and fleeces. Fine 
staple and half-blood Territories are 
being called for steadily, but the mar- 
ket for these grades is well sold, and 
they are very firmly held. Considerable 
business has been done during the 
month in three-eighths-blood and 
quarter-blood wools, these being suit- 
able for government contracts. Large 
blocks of these grades have changed 
hands at figures that mean a scoured 
cost of fully $1.45 to $1.50 for three- 
eighths-blood and $1.30 for the latter. 

Actual sales of Territories noted 
have included 50,000 pounds Wyoming 
quarter-blood at 68 cents; 100,000 
pounds Wyoming three-eighths-blood 
at private terms; 200,000 pounds fine 
medium Colorado at $1.65; some fine 
staple and half-blood at $1.75 clean for 
Montana and Soda Springs wool, and 
$1.55 to $1.65 for New Mexico, Colo- 
rado and Oregon; a large line of three- 
eighths-blood Territory at 68 to 72 
cents, or $1.45 clean; 300,000 pounds 
fine and half-blood at $1.65 clean; 300,- 
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000 pounds Territories, various grades, 
at private terms, and a big line of fine 
and half-blood at 70 cents, or $1.80 
clean. 

Scoured values of Territory wools 
are very firmly held, the current quo- 
tations at the end of November being 
approximately $1.80 to $1.85 for fine 
staple, $1.75 to $1.80 for half-blood 
staple, $1.45 to $1.50 for three-eighths- 
blood staple, $1.25 to $1.35 for quarter- 
blood staple, $1.65 to $1.70 for fine 
clothing and $1.55 to $1.60 for fine me- 
dium clothing. 

Moderate sales have continued to be 
made during the month of twelve- 
months’ Texas at about $1.70 clean, 
this grade being quotable at $1.65 to 
$1.75 and the eighth-months’ grade at 
$1.55 to $1.60. The new fall wools have 
been formally opened, the first sealed- 
bid sale having been held at Kerrville, 
November 20. The price paid is under- 
stood to have been 54 to 57 cents. 

Considerable activity has been noted 
in fleeces during the month, actual 
sales noted including 100,000 pounds 
three-eighths-blood Ohio at 76% 
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cents ; 250,000 pounds quarter-blood at 
75 cents for Ohio and 73 cents for oth- 
ers; 50,000 pounds three-eighths-blood 
and half-blood Ohio at private terms; 
small lots of Ohio half-blood at 77%4 to 
78 cents, three-eighths-blood at 76% 
to 77 cents and quarter-blood at 75 
cents ; lowa quarter-blood at 72 cents; 
150,000 pounds, various grades, at pri- 
vate terms; Ohio half-blood and three- 
eighths-blood at 76 cents; Missouri 
three-eighths-blood at 76 cents; Ohio 
fine unwashed delaine at 75 cents; 
Ohio three-eighths-blood at 76 cents; 
300,000 pounds fine and medium fleeces 
at private terms; 575,000 pounds fine 
delaine to low quarter and braid at 
private terms; Ohio fine unwashed de- 
laine at 75 cents, three-eighths-blood 
combing at 76 cents, and low quarter- 
blood and braid at 69 cents; Ohio 
three-eighths-blood combing at 77 
cents; and Ohio fine unwashed cloth- 


_ ing at 65 to 66 cents. 


Current quotations on Ohio fleece 
wools are approximately 82 to 85 
cents for fine washed delaine, 75 to 77 
cents for XX and above, 75 to 77 cents 
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for fine unwashed delaine, 65 to 66 
cents for fine unwashed clothing, 77 to 
78 cents for half-blood combing, 76 to 
77 cents for three-eighths-blood comb- 
ing, 75 to 76 cents for quarter-blood 
combing and 67 to 68 cents for medium 
clothing. 





LAMB FEEDERS LOOSING MONEY 





While the lamb market hoovers 
around the 17-cent mark lamb feeders 
are losing hatfuls of money. Feeding 
lambs sold on the market all season 
at a price which prohibits profit to 
the feeder, regardless of whether he 
fed’ lambs in the cornfield or in the 
feedlot. Of course that school of fan- 
atics that hold that manure from: fed 
animals constitutes a reasonable de- 
gree of profit to the feeder, will see 
how the lamb feeder that bought lambs 
at 18 cents, fed them three months and 
sold them at 17 cents, is making 
money. We venture to predict that 
farmer fed lambs regardless of the 
gain are losing their owners around 
$1.00 per head. 



































ARMON light-weight re- 
sults from engineering 
achievements—not from short- 
ening the wheel base. The 
Marmon has a wheel base 136 
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Although it weighs 1,100 
pounds less than any other car 
of equal size and power, this 
weight reduction was accom- 
plished without lessening the 
strength of a single part in re- 
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WE ARE ALWAYS IN THE MARKET FOR 


Hides, Pelts, Furs, Tallow, Etc. 


DON’T SELL YOUR PELTS BEFORE YOU GET OUR PRICES 
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Sheepman Buys Four Cadillacs 


O. N. Doubleday, prominent woolgrower of Boise, recently bought 
four Cadillacs for himself and his flock superintendents. He chose 
Cadillacs because of their splendid power, comfort and durability 
under the hardest usage. 


Make Your Car a Cadillac 


Sharman Auto Co. 


Salt Lake City 
Distributors for Cadillac and Oakland Motor Cars 
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WILD FLOWERS 
VS. WELL EQUIPPED 
AMERICAN SOLDIERS 





Up in the state of Washington there 
is available a large area of winter 
range as well as enormous quantities 
of alfalf&. That state can carry in the 
winter time a great many more sheep 
than it has grazing for in the summer 
time. The Forest Service has taken 
cafe of all the sheep that it possibly 
can during the grazing season, but 
there still remain many flocks without 
summer grazing. Now, it happens that 
in the state of Washington and in what 
used to be the summer sheep grazing 
district, there was created some years 
ago the Rainier National Park. This 
park is unused except for tourist 
travel, but it produces sufficient for- 
age in the unused portions to graze 
about 30,000 sheep during the summer 
months. Mr. Benson, commissioner of 
agriculture for Washington, patriotic- 
ally conceived the idea of permitting 
sheep to graze in Rainier National 
Park during the summer months as 
long as the war lasts. Impelled by 
this motive, he applied to the National 
Park Service, which is under the De- 
partment of Interior, for permission to 
graze these sheep in the national park 
until the close of the war, basing his 
application upon the well-founded the- 
ory that the nation needs an increased 
supply of meat and wool in order to 
protect its soldiers fighting the battle 
of democracy in France. However, 
Mr. Benson was not fully advised as to 
the attitude of the Department of the 
Interior towards sheep, either within 
or without the national parks. In re- 
sponse to his application he received 
from officers of the National Park 


Service the stereotyped reply that 
sheep grazing could not be permitted 
in Rainier National Park for the fol- 
lowing reasons: 1. The sheep would 
destroy the wild flowers. 2. The pub- 
lic did not like to see sheep. 3. The 
sheep would scare the wild animals 
within the park. 4. They would kick 
stones into the roads throughout the 
park. These are the four reasons 
against sheep husbandry that were 
brought forward about the time of Ab- 
raham, but which have been absolute- 
ly disproven ‘as unfounded by the 
United States Forest Service in the 
past few years. 

As to sheep destroying wild flowers, 
naturally they would eat many of 
them, but the public would never miss 
them and what they did eat would 
come up two-fold by reason of the fer- 
tilization which the sheep would fur- 
nish. Would the National Park Service 
rather see a living wild flower in the 
Rainier National Forest, or an Ameri- 
can soldier, unfed and poorly equipped 
at the battle front in France? It just 
narrows down to that. As to the pub- 
lic’s not desiring to see sheep, if there 
is any part of the public that holds 
such narrow, senseless opinions, for 
God’s sake, exclude them from the na- 
tional park, entirely. Amyone’s aes- 
thetic sense which is so delicate that 
it is offended by sight of such a beau- 
tiful and useful creature as the sheep 
is too delicate and too useless to be 
recognized as being of any service 
upon this earth whatever. Then, too, 
the sheep have long been noted for 
their ability to scare wild animals? 
Just imagine, if you will, the inoffen- 
sive sheep chasing the grizzly bear, the 
wolf and the wildcat from the confines 
of Rainier National Park. No doubt 
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if these wild animals have learned that 
there is even a possibility of sheep be- 
ing put into the park, they have al- 
ready left in an agony of fright. If 
sheep are grazed on a sidehill in im- 
mediate proximity to a road, they will 
probably kick some stones into it, but 
if human beings or wild animals or 
anything else moves along the side of 
that hill, they will have the same effect 
so far as the road is concerned. Such 
an argument is childish at this time, 
for every sensible person knows that 
there is ample grazing without the 
sheep interfering with the road at all. 
Mr. Hoover, the Department of Ag- 
riculture, and every other department 
of the government is urging the farm- 
ers and stockmen of the country to in- 
crease production, but hete at a point 
where production could be most easily 
increased without the slightest injury 
to national resources, we find one bu- 
reau of the government raising its 
head in holy horror. If the national 
parks were closed up during the entire 
period of the war, no human being 
would suffer and probably the country 
would be in better condition to sup- 
port its armies. To the officers of the 
National Park Service we suggest that 
they commit the following to memory: 
I am nothing but a Rainier flower 
Growing wilder every hour. 
Wild animals only feed upon me, 
For I’m as wild as wild can be. 





OUR 54th ANNUAL CONVENTION 





The 54th Annual Convention of the 
National Wool Growers’ Association 
will be held in Salt Lake City, Utah, 
January 17-18-19 of next year. The 
railroads have very kindly g1;nted spe- 
cial rates of one and one jhird fares 
for the round trip. If rats are-applied 
for on the branch lines where no spe- 
cial fare is in existence, then the ap- 
plicant should buy a ticket to the main 
line where the round trip rate will be 
available. 

We desire to make this the most not- 
able convention in the history of the 
National Wool Growers’ Association 
and we think that conditions are pro- 
pitious for such a convention. Sheep- 
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men are in fairly prosperous condition 
and their prosperity the coming year 
will depend somewhat upon the wis- 
dom with which the proceedings of the 
1918 National Wool Growers’ Conven- 
tion are conducted. At that meeting the 
land policy of the government, live- 
stock trails, fixing the price of wool, 
fixing the price of lambs, the range 
question, the Forest reserve question, 
the war as it relates to the sheepman, 
marketing of the next wool clip, and 
other very important matters will be 
discussed by able men. Government 
representatives will be present to state 
their positions on these questions and 
the sheepman should be present so that 
he may be able to formulate plans for 
the handling of his flocks during the 
coming year. Let us urge every West- 
ern wool grower to attend this meet- 
ing, and we can assure him that he will 
be well repaid. 





GREETINGS 





The National Wool Growers’ Asso- 
ciation extends the greetings of the 
season to all sheepmen—we wish them 
all a prosperous and happy New Year. 
As we look back upon 1917 many will 
feel disposed to give thanks that it is 
about over. It has been a year of un- 
certainty, filled with trial and trouble 
for the flockman. It opened with the 
worst winter in history, which was 
followed by a spring as unkindly as 
the average winter. Then came sum- 
mer, in most sections dry and hot and 
harsh. Not until fall did nature seem 
able to strike her usual stride and pro- 
duce a brand of weather compatible 
with the necessities of the situation. 
The fall was all that could be asked 
for and early winter has come upon us 
with a hand so kindly and charitable as 
to make one forget the miseries of the 
past. 

Then stockmen were not in their us- 
ual mood during most of 1917. The 
disastrous losses of winter and spring 
together with the burdensome ex- 
penses seemed to unbalance them tem- 
porarily. Wool and lambs were con- 
tracted in unusually large amounts at 
prices that proved later to be ridicu- 
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lously low. But no one could foretell 
the future—it was shrouded in the 
deepest mystery. Its elusive counten- 
ance was unrecognizable to even the 
most astute seer. But let us let by- 
gones be bygones. Our troubles here 
at home are too insignificant to be re- 
lated when we consider the happenings 
in Europe. Let us face the year 1918 
with renewed determination to meet 
its issues with such manly vigor as to 
crush what at first sight may seem in- 
surmountable barriers. Our nation, in 
fact the whole world, needs the steady 
hand, the wise counsel, the indomitable 
courage of the livestock producers, the 
men who have pioneered, civilized and 
humanized the countries of the earth. 
Let us do our share by standing firmly 
behind President Wilson and his poli- 
cies without criticising or underating 
or nagging in order that the world may 
forever be freed from Prussianism, the 
most barbarous creed that history re- 
cords. 





RATES ON BALED WOOL 





In shipping baled wool if the wool in 
the bale reaches a density of 19 pounds 
per cubic foot, it takes a rate 15 per 
cent lower than on sacked wool or on 
baled wool having a density of less 
than 19 pounds per cubic foot. In bal- 
ing wool in actual practice it has been 
found that with light wools it is dif- 
ficult to get a density of 19 pounds per 
foot. Therefore, much baled wool 
must be shipped at the same rates as 
sacked wool. Last May the National 
Wool Growers’ Association filed a 
complaint before the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission asking that it direct 
the railroads to abolish the 19-pound 
requirement and allow all baled wool 
to move at the baled wool rate, re- 
gardless of the weight of the bale. 
The commission heard the case in Salt 
Lake City last- May and has now ren- 
dered its proposed opinion. The com- 
mission holds that the railroads may 
retain their 19-pound density provision 
where baled wool is shipped on a mini- 
mum weight of 32,000 pounds per 36- 
foot car but that when the shipper de- 
sires to pay on a minimum of 34,000 
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pounds he is entitled to the baled wool 
rate regardless of the density of wool 
in the bale. 





RATES ON COTTONSEED CAKE 





In the spring of this year the Na- 
tional Wool Growers’ Association filed 
a complaint before the Interstate 
Commerce Commission asking for a 
reduction in the freight rates charged 
for ‘transporting cottonseed cake from 
points in the Imperial Valley of Cali- 
fornia to points in Utah, Idaho, Wyo- 
ming, Montana, Nevada and eastern 
Colorado. This case was heard in Salt 
Lake City last May and we are now 
in receipt of the proposed opinion of 
the commission. This opinion holds 
that existing rates are unreasonable 
and proposes a decrease ranging from 
$1.40 per ton up to $4 per ton. The old 
rate to Salt Lake City was 57 cents per 
hundred and the proposed rate is 50 
cents. The old rate to Boise, Idaho, 
was 67 cents and the proposed rate, 60 
cents. To Cokeville, Wyoming, the 
old rate was 71 cents and the proposed 
rate 56 cents. To Montana points the 
reduction is around 7 cents per hun- 
dred. To Ely, Nevada, the reduction 
is $4 per ton. 

We are disappointed that a greater 
reduction was not granted but this is a 
bad time to be trying rate cases. 





MONEY SCARCE 





Late in the fall it is reported that 
sheepmen had contracted for the pur- 
chase of lambs and sheep and made a 
considerable down payment without 
having previously arranged for the 
necessary funds to carry the loan. 
Money became rather tight in No- 
vember and when they sought loans 
they were in some cases disappointed 
to learn that very little money was be- 
ing loaned. However, it seems that 
after considerable looking around a 
good many of these parties have been 
able to secure the needed financial as- 
sistance, but the situation as regards 
money indicates that men should know 
where their funds are to come from 
before making purchases in the future. 
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Signposts of the Trade 


NE man’s opinion is as good as 
() another’s at this stage concern- 

ing what the sheep and wool 
trade is likely to do. It is up to every- 
one to do his own guessing. Prices 
have reached a semi-famine basis, but 
this is no reason why further enhance- 
ment is impossible. Conditions pres- 
ent and prospective are undoubtedly 
abnormal. 

That the feeder has been largely re- 
sponsible for the high sheep and lamb 
market of 1917 needs no demonstra- 
tion. Packers have trailed finishers 
right along. Whether the latter have 
displayed good 


By C. A. KLEMAN 


in a small way which means more 
lambs. Farmers have secured not only 
many thousand aged ewes, but have 
been free buyers of ewe lambs. The 
latter will probably not be bred but 
carried over for their fleeces, so that 
they cannot be reckoned with as con- 
tributors to the 1918 lamb supply. 
However, Michigan, New York, Illi- 
nois, Indiana, Ohio and other states are 
reinstating sheep and must be reck- 
oned with in estimating future supply. 

I believe the so-called native sheep 
industry is now being re-established on 
a permanent basis. Investment of $20 


it is doubtful if the output there can 
be increased materially in a numerical 
sense. The plains sheep industry in 
Montana will never regain its lost 
ground. Assurance of remunerative 
prices will promote activity, but limit- 
ations are obvious. During the past 
ten years development of the sheep in- 
dustry in the cornbelt has been re- 
pressed by low average prices for 
lambs. Previous to 1917 it is doubtful 
if the average price of fat lambs over a 
ten-year period exceeded $7 per hun- 
dredweight and under those circum- 
stances it is no wonder that the indus- 
try was depleted 





judgment in their 
investments _re- 
mains to be seen, 
but profit in the 
feeding operation 
will necessarily 
be smaller than 
last year. We will 
undoubtedly have 
high markets all 
through 1918, but 
past experience 
warrants the as- 
sertion that even 
with marked de- 
preciation prices 
would still be 
high. Demand for 
all kinds of meat 
S enormous, how- 
ever, and the consumer must pay the 
price or eat less. The 1918 feeder mar- 
ket will depend on results of finishing 
during the coming winter. Feeder de- 
mand has put an additional $2 to $3 
per head in the pocket of the Western 
producer this year and that buying 
power is the stoutest prop under the 
market. 

Much will depend on the winter. 
The short lamb crop in 1917 was a cal- 
amity, but every ewe possible has been 
held back and with favorable weather 
the next lamb crop will be much 
larger. High prices have encouraged 
farmers to get into the sheep business 








The First Corriedales Brought to America in 1913. 


in a yearling ewe has been criticized, 
but I believe it smacks of good judg- 
ment. Seventy-five cent wool appears 
to be a certainty and we need not ex- 
pect to sell lambs at less than 12% 
cents per pound. By breeding so as 
to raise the largest possible lamb crop 
and promoting maximum wool produc- 
tion the $20 yearling ewe will pay sub- 
stantial returns in competent hands. 

If the wool and mutton requirements 
of the country, which are constantly 
increasing are to be even partially met 
we must resort to greater production 
east of the Missouri River. The West 
may raise larger and better lambs, but 


almost to the ex- 
haustion stage. I 
have sold thou- 
sands of such 
lambs as were 
eligible to $17 per 
hundredweight or 
better this year at 
$3.50 and old ewes 
by the trainload 
at $2 that are now 
worth $10 or 
more. During the 
period of depres- 
sion thousands of 
old ewe carcasses 
went to the tank 
and for a long pe- 
riod such meat 
had little value 
except for canning and sausage pur- 
poses. I recall the purchase of twenty 
sheep for a one dollar bill on the Pitts- 
burg market when prices were at low- 
est ebb. Under. conditions existing 
most of the time during the past 
twenty years it is a wonder that the 
native industry survived. A new con- 
dition has been established, however, 
and all the sheep breeder requires to 
make his business pay is ordinary in- 
telligence and reasonable care. While 
the range industry has been in the 
throes of depletion, consumption has 
increased 100 per cent and further in- 
crease is to be expected. 
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One recent trade development of 
distinct advantage to the Western 
grower is enhancement of values of 
aged ewes. This accretion to his rev- 
enue avoids necessity for the h-avy 
depreciation charge he was recently 
compelled to write off. It will enal:le 
him to get rid of his aged ewes one to 
two years earlier than heretofore. 
Such ewes are now netting $8 to $10 
per head that formerly would not n..y 
‘freight. They are the best propo;‘tion 
the Eastern farmer can tackle. 

What the sheep will do for the 
farmer needs no description. In Mich- 
igan, where my sheep interests are lo- 
cated, we find that grazing capacity 
steadily increases with sheep hus- 
bandry. At present prices a $15 ewe 
pays for itself the first season in actual 
cash returns, not to speak of soil im- 
provement, and even the bountiful 
steel industry is not equal to that per- 
formance. I believe the ovine species 
is ready to take possession of the un- 
occupied lands of such states as Michi- 
gan, Wisconsin and Minnesota, pro- 
vided speculative holders of these 
tracts are prepared to make reasonable 
prices for their holdings. The man who 
grows the stuff need have no appre- 
hension as to profits, which will be 
substantial. 





AROUND AMERICAN FALLS, 
IDAHO 





I have just returned from a month’s 
trip in Texas, New Mexico and Colo- 
rado. A large part of the range por- 
tion of Texas has been suffering se- 
verely from drouth conditions for the 
past two seasons, and a great deal of 
the stock has been sold or shipped to 
other ranges, some to New Mexico and 
Arizona, which section is now suffer- 
ing for lack of rain, and it is question- 
able if there will be winter feed for 
the stock that has been put on these 
ranges. 

Conditions in and around American 
Falls, Idaho, look more favorable but 
even with the high ‘price of sheep and 
the prospect of good wool prices next 
spring, this will not be a banner year 
for sheepmen. Last spring was ex- 
ceptionally disagreeable and late 
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feed was expensive and hard to get; 
consequently the sheep went to the 
summer range in poor condition with 
only from forty to fifty per cent of a 
lamb crop. The summer has been very 
favorable but the lack of early rains 
leaves practically no fall feed on the 
range. Our desert ranges are better 
than usual and now with skiffs of snow 
falling, our sheep are doing remark- 
ably well in the districts where the 
lack of water prevents summer graz- 
ing. While there has been a reason- 
ably good crop of hay in the country, 
prices have ranged in the neighborhood 
of $15 per ton as against from $5 to $7 
in previous years, so that the expense 
of wintering even though we have an 
average season is going to be consid- 
erably more than usual. Formerly it 
was customary to measure alfalfa hay 
at 512 feet to the ton but through com- 
petition and scarcity last year, 422 feet 
has been adopted as the standard for 
this year’s crop and in view of the fact 
that there was no falling weather up 
to the time of measurement, the stacks 
settled very little so that little if any of 
the hay would hold out in weight. La- 
bor is from 20 to 35 per cent higher 
than a year ago and not as efficient. 
Camp expense is practically doubled. 
On account of range conditions and the 
high price of feed, it is my judgment 
that there are not over sixty per cent 
of the sheep here this year that there 
were last. A part of this is due to 
selling out and a portion to herds be- 
ing taken to the Utah and Nevada 
deserts. 

As usual the sheepmen are optimis- 
tic and so far as I can learn many will 
be present at the National Convention. 

W. H. PHILBRICK. 





TO FIX THE PRICE OF WOOL 





A committee representing the Phil- 
adelphia Wool Trade Association was 
recently in Washington to see the 
President and the National Council of 
Defense, urging that the price of the 
wool grower’s wool be fixed for 1918. 
This committee submitted a plan, 
which we publish below. No doubt the 
wool trade would be very thankful to 
have the price of the grower’s wool 
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fixed on this basis: This plan would 
prevent the grower from selling his 
wool at home and would force him to 
send it to these wool dealers for ap- 
praisement and sale to manufacturers, 
It would be a snap for the dealers, for 
they would get their commission and 
charges for handling it and would also 
have the privilege of appraising it, 


-which would be an item of some im- 


portance we imagine. It seems to us 
that it is a case of being willing to 
sacrifice the wife’s relations. So far 
as we know the wool dealers are not 
raising any wool, and when they ask 
to have the price of the grower’s wool 
fixed and the wool turned over to 
them, they are simply tending to some- 
thing that does not concern them. 
However, the Philadelphia wool trade 
might as well understand that the ex- 
cuse for fixing the price of wool will 
be to eliminate wool speculators from 
handling the clip at all. While the 
government has advised us that it does 
not desire to fix the price of wool, yet 
if the wool dealers should succeed in 
bringing about such a program, we can 
assure them that they will absolutely 
be eliminated from having anything to 
do with the wool at all. We see no 
reason why this wool cannot be con- 
centrated in the West and sold direct 
to manufacturers without the interfer- 
ence of the wool dealer. Their peti- 
tion on price fixing follows: 


PRICE CONTROL PLAN 


“There has been in effect, and for all 
practical purposes, a corner on wool. 

“Prices have been and are continu- 
ally advancing, mainly because the 
government is the principal buyer, and 
must have wool. 

“Unless there is a way to break this 
corner from some source of supply, it 
is evident that there must be price con- 
trol. 

“There are two methods of price 
control: Voluntary and Governmental. 

“The former has been tried and 
found wanting. There are obvious rea- 
sons for its failure. 

“Effective control means control— 
by government, by legal authority, by 
Act of Congress. 

“Government control implies ample 
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Strychnine 


Sulphate or Alkaloid 
Write for Prices 


3 grain Strychnine, double pink cap- 
sules, same as furnished U. S. Biolog- 
ical Survey, $1.50 per 100: $12.50 per 
1,000. 


HERBERT F. DUGAN 


1170 Sutter St., San Francisco, Calif. 
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authority to direct distribution, estab- 
lish agencies for same, fix prices on all 
wool and all wool fiber products, fix 
charges and basis of profit on the raw 
material and on finished product, and 
to buy and pay for wool or wool fiber 
if necessary. 

“The operation and direction for 
such control would be placed in the 
hands of a ‘Board of Control,’ on which 
there would be practical men from the 
industries affected—said board to have 





all well fenced and hus good buildings. 





UTAH LAND FOR SALE 


I offer for sale 3,520 acres of rich grazing land in the South end of Tintic Valley, 
Juab County, Utah. Contains a well 500 feet deep with 360 feet of water in it. 
Open range on three sides of place. 
the best class of grazing land and well suited to handling 
priced but little above the cost of the improvements. 


Cc. W. HARTLEY, 411 Judge Building, 
Salt Lake City, Utah. 


Land 
It is 
eattle or sheep. It is 


Apply to 








Shropshires 





Strong, vigorous, pure bred 
Shropshire Rams, single or 
car load lots. Inquire of 


J.R. BLOOM 
Dixon, - California 








Lincolns 


15 Imported Lincoln Rams 
100 Lincoln Ram Lambs 


(Sired by Imported Rams) 


100 Lincoln Ewes 


(From 1 to 4 years old) 


R. S. Robson & Son, Denfield, Ontario, Can. 

















A band of 1000 purebred Lincoln and Cotswold Ewes. 
Bred from the best stock to be found in United States 
and Canada. Owned by Austin Bros., Salt Lake City. 
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power to appoint minor boards or ex- 
perts for supervision of all matters 
connected with the rules and procedure 
established. 

“The keystone of government con- 
trol means prices fixed definitely on 
scoured basis, and on various grades as 
known and published in market quota- 
tions. 

“There are two points for fixing 
prices for the domestic clip: At points 
of production or at points of distribu- 
tion. 


“On account of the great extent of 
territory in the United States, and on 
account of the absolute lack of any 
standardized production, and on ac- 
count of the great variation in the 
amount of individual production, it is 
not practicable to commandeer the 
clip, or value it at any point of produc- 
tion, and effectively arrange for its 
distribution for the work of manufac- 
turers. The government has no ma- 
chinery to do this. The only practic- 
able plan is to designate certain cent- 
ers of distribution—naturally the lead- 
ing markets—and fix prices at such 
centers after the wool has been thus 
concentrated at the points where man- 
ufacturers usually and conveniently 
can examine and buy what they need. 
Prices based on Philadelphia and Bos- 
ton delivery. 


“The only practicable and effective 
way to operate this price fixing and 
control is through the license system, 
by which those who sell to manufac- 
turers must be licensed and under gov- 
ernment supervision and direction. 
This implies, of course, that manufac- 
turers can only buy from licensees. 

“Under such licensed system the ef- 
fective organizations of the regular 
wool houses would buy or receive on 
consignment—would grade and offer 
such wool, and would finance the op- 
eration, in the same way as they oper- 
ate today. : 


“Government to have power, in case 
of necessity, to oblige any section to 
ship to point of distribution. 

“Fixed prices would mean some ar- 
rangement for interest, storage and in- 
surance after a certain time.” 
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Messrs. HICKMAN & SCRUBY, Court Lodge, 
Egerton, Kent, England 


Export Pedigree Livestock 


OF ALL DESCRIPTIONS 
Specialty made of show herds, show 
flocks, show horses for the Panama 

Exposition. 

Livestock is booming in North Ameri- 
ca, there is nothing to hinder importa- 
tions required for exports from Eng- 
land, and the extra cost of insurance, 
freight, etc., is too small to make any 
difference. 

Send for full particulars at once, if 
in a hurry, enquire by week end cabled 
letter. Americans ought to be import- 
ing bulls and rams by hundreds and we 
want to get busy. 








RAMBOUILLET 
RAMS 


Will have a fine lot of large 
boned, smooth bodied, long fine 
staple fellows for 1918 trade. 


W. D. CANDLAND, Mt. Pleasant, Utah 





























One of Our Yearlings 


Rambouillets American Merinos 
WE offer a large number 


of extra choice Ram- 

bouillet range rams as well as 
single stud rams. 

We also offer American 
Merino rams in any sized lot. 

Our rams are all rugged 
and healthy and have always 
given good satisfaction. 

Everything sold for 1917 
except 20 stud rams. 


BALDWIN SHEEP CO. 
HAY CREEK, OREGON 














RAMBOUILLETS 





Have sold all my Rams for 1917. 


I now have for sale 6 two-year- 
old and 4 yearling choice, home- 
raised, registered PERCHERON 
Stallions. 


W. S. HANSEN 


COLLINSTON, UTAH 




















I offer for this season 800 
purebred Yearling Rambouillet 
Rams, large, smooth and heavy 
wooled. 


C. N. STILLMAN 


Sigurd, Utah 
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IDAHO WOOL GROWERS’ 
MEETING 





The Idaho Wool Growers’ Associa- 
tion will hold its annual convention in 
Boise, Idaho, on December 28 and 29. 
It is the desire of the Idaho people that 
a large attendance of sheepmen be 
present as many matters of great im- 
portance to the industry in that state 
will be up for discussion. We hope 
that the Idaho sheepmen will see that 
their meeting is a successful one. 





RABIES KILLING COYOTES 





A rabid coyote recently attacked 
three people on a Little Lost River, 
Idaho, ranch, before being killed. 
Fortunately, none was bitten. Sev- 
eral adventures with these dangerous 
animals have been reported in this 
country this summer, although this 
seems to be the first season of their ap- 
pearance here. However, simultane- 


_ ously with the appearance of the 


rabies, has come a remarkable decrease 
in the number of the healthy animals. 
Trappers and sheep herders report less 
of them than for years. While there 
has been considerable activity in hunt- 
ing them in this particular locality, 
still we are surrounded by much wild, 
open country, so that concerted and far 
reaching action is out of the question. 
Therefore we are wondering if there 
is any connection between the appear- 
ance of rabies and the decrease in the 
number of coyotes. It hardly seems 
possible that such a difference could 
result in one year in a locality former- 
ly so badly infestetl.as this.—J. C. K. 





AFFAIRS IN ARIZONA 





The sheep are going on the winter 
range in good condition in Arizona, but 
the range conditions are not promising 
at this time, being very dry. We have 
had comparatively no rains for sev- 
eral months and the sheep are living 
on brush and browse at this writing. 
They will be all right for two or three 
weeks more, when it will be necessary 
for them to have some green feed. 
This all depends on any storms we 
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may receive. The number of sheep is 
about the same as last year. 

The growing clip is in good condi- 
tion. There have been several losses 
this fall from one cause and another 
which might make a reduction of sheep 
below normal on actual count. 

The trail conditions from the sum- 
mer to the winter ranges are a source 
of trouble at this time. The present 
trails are overcrowded and exceedingly 
bare of feed. Representatives of the 
Arizona Wool Growers’ Association 
took up this matter of additional trails 
with the Department at Washington 
in person some time ago, but the mat- 
ter is being fought at the present time 
by cattlemen in the southern part of 
the state, who we understand, are 
sending a delegation to Washington. 

Feed conditions in the southern part 
of the state on the cattle ranges have 
been extremely poor and we under- 
stand a considerable number of cattle 
have been shipped out. Conditions in 
New Mexico have been dry and a great 
many thousand sheep have been 
shipped from there to the Arizona win- 
ter ranges, which under present con- 
ditions multiply the hazards for all 
wool growers on the open range. The 
number of sheep shipped in has been 
estimated variously from 10,000 to 
100,000 head. Probably an average of 
these two figures would be nearer cor- 
rect. On some parts of the northern 
ranges which are used by stockmen 
during the winter in the lower alti- 
tudes, a large number of Texas cattle 
have been shipped in, three trainloads 
being unloaded at one point. 

Under these adverse conditions, lack 
of water, dry feed and overcrowding 
of the ranges due to shortage else- 
where. The conditions at the present 
time are considerably less attractive 
than they were a year ago. 

M. I. POWERS, Arizona. 





WYOMING WOOL 
GROWERS’ MEETING 





The annual meeting of the Wyoming 
Wool Growers’ Association is to be 
held at Douglas, Wyoming, January 
9-10-11. This date has been selected 
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in order that sheepmen may attend the 
Wyoming meeting and then come to 
Salt Lake for the national meeting. 
Dr. J. M. Wilson is president of the 
Wyoming association and is strongly 
urging the wool growers of his state 
to make this year the banner meeting 


of the Wyoming Wool Growers’ Asso- : 


ciation: We hope that it will be so and 
see no reason why every sheepman in 
the state should not make an effort to 
be at this meeting. 





WOOL SACKS ADVANCING 





Wool sacks will probably cost three 
times as much this year as they cost 
before the war. The ordinary prices 
have ranged from 40c to 50c for the 4- 
pound jute sacks. Last year they had 
advanced to 65c and now they are 
quoted at $1.20. We attempted to -buy 
some sacks the other day and were 
startled to get this $1.20 quotation. 
There may also be a shortage of sacks 
but this is not definitely known. 
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Rambouillets 


Hampshires 


A. A. WOOD & SONS 
Saline, Michigan 
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We are breeding big, smooth 
bodied, heavy wooled, open faced 
Merino Rams. A large number of 
choice Rams for next season. 


L. U. SHEEP COMPANY 
DICKIE, WYOMING 








sale. 








Stud Rams RAMBOUILLETS 


ONE OF OUR 8TUD RAMS, 


We are breeding big, heavy wooled, hardy Rambouillets and offer a large 
number of Registered Stud rams and range rams for 19]8—500 head for 


QUEALY SHEEP CoO., Cokeville, Wyoming. 









































































































One of My Stud Rams 


CALIFORNIA 
RAMBOUILLETS 


My Rambouillets are large, smooth 
and well covered with heavy fleeces of 
long white wool. They are bred in a 
high, dry country and are very hardy, 
I have 2000 one and two-year-old rams 
for this season. If you visit California, 
call and see my flocks. My prices are 
reasonable and my rams will suit the 
range country. 





CHAS. A. KIMBLE, 
Hanford, Cal. 





{Ome o1 My Stud Ewes 
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IN THE SAN LUIS VALLEY 





Just a few words from the San Luis 
Valley, Colorado, in regard to the 
sheep conditions here. Most of the 
sheep are going into the winter here 
in good condition, but a great many 
of the older sheepmen are wondering 
just where they are at. They received 





Cotswold Rams 


For Sale—40 purebred Cotswold Ram 
Lambs at $25.00 per head. 


A. N. MURDOCK, Sugar City, Idaho 








Rams 
FOR SALE 


We have the following rams for 
sale in car lots or less. 


150 Hampshires, 


Yearlings. Purebred, unregistered. 


300 Hampshires, 


Lambs. Purebred, unregistered. 


100 Rambouillets, 


Yearlings. Registered. 


75 Rambouillets, 


Yearlings. Purebred, unregistered. 


500 Shropshires, 


Yearlings. Purebred, unregistered 


Also some very good unregis- 
tered, but purebred yearling 
Hampshire ewes. All of these 
sheep are range run and big, 


fine type, heavy boned stuff. 


Address all communications to 


Brown Bros. Sheep Co. 


Twins Falls, idaho 
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good prices for their product this year, 
but what the future has in store for 
them is the question. 

A few of the older sheepmen are sell- 
ing out, some tenderfeet jumping in, 
they buy sheep first and then begin 
to look around to find out what to do 
with them. Hay and feed is reason- 
ably plentiful, but prices are starting 
off so high for all kinds of feed that 
somebody is going to hit the ceiling 
mighty hard, if prices drop on either 
lambs or wool. 

Another trouble is the necessary 
help, prices have gone beyond all ex- 
pectations, and the help is not nearly 
as reliable as formerly. They are more 
exacting in regard to the board, and 
liable to quit at any moment, and the 
tighter place you are in the more liable 
they are to quit; I think the principle 
trouble is they all have too much 
money. 

Part of the wool sold here for 56%c, 
the balance, about 300,000 pounds, is 
not sold yet. _Weather fine this fall, 
best we have had for some years. 

T. M. ALEXANDER. 





WILL ATTEND NATIONAL 
WOOL GROWERS’ CONVENTION 





It now looks as if a good many 
flockmasters from the state of Oregon 
would be present at the National 
Wool Growers’ Convention, January 
17 to 19. Our sheepmen here are in 
good condition and they are all very 
vitally interested in what is to be done 
with the wool ctop of the coming year. 
We presume, of course, that this ques- 
tion will be thgroughly discussed at 
the National Convention and this fea- 
ture is going to bring a good many 
Oregon men to your meeting. 

C. X. JENES. 





WITHDRAWING STOCK TRAILS 





Under the provisions of the 640-acre 
homestead bill trails for the movement 
of livestock through the country were 
provided for. We understand that the 
Interior Department has had surveyors 
in the field who have mapped out most 
of the proposed Idaho trails and sev- 
eral of the trails in western Wyoming. 
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THE IDAHO PRIORITY LAW 








Washington, D. C.—A case of inter- 
est and importance to the stockmen 
of the West was argued recently in the 
United States Supreme Court It is 
that of Secundino Omaechevarria, 
Plaintiff in Error, versus The State of 
Idaho. 


The plaintiff in error was a sheep 
herder. In August, 1914, he was herd- 
ing a flock of sheep upon public lands 
of the United States within the State 
of Idaho. He was arrested and pros- 
ecuted criminally on the ground that 
the portion of the public lands upon 
which he was herding his sheep was 
exclusively a cattle range under a stat- 
ute of Idaho which made it a misde- 
meanor to herd sheep on land previ- 
ously or usually occupied as a cattle 
range. He was convicted and sen- 
tenced, and appealed to the Supreme 
Court of Idaho which sustained the 
conviction. He then took the present 
writ of error to the Supreme Court of 
the United States on the ground that 
the statute was insofar as it related to 
uninclosed lands of the United States, 
in conflict with the Fourteenth Amend- 
ment of the Constitution of the United 
States and with an Act of Congress of 
February 25, 1885. The sole question 
in the case is the validity of the Idaho 
statute. 

The testimony on the part of the 
state was to the effect that the place 
where the sheep were being herded 
was public land of the United States; 
that it was part of an uninclosed tract 
of approximately fifteen miles in one 
direction and eleven or twelve miles in 
another; that it was partly, but not 
wholly within natural boundaries ; that 
its boundaries were not marked, but 
had prior to the suit been agreed upon 
by the cattlemen as what they would 
claim to be an exclusive cattle range; 
but that occasional bands of sheep had 
from time to time been herded on parts 
of it, but never at the spot where the 
accused was herding his sheep and; 
that while sheep and cattle can graze 
together on the same range, the tend- 
ency is for the sheep to drive off the 
cattle because the sheep trample the 
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CROSSBRED EWES F'OR SALE 


We have for sale about 4,000 crossbred ewes, with range right, ample 
supply of hay, complete camp outfits, and bucks. Write for prices. 


FALL CREEK SHEEP COMPANY, American Falls, Idaho. 








Write me how many stud rams you will want. 





H. L. FINCH, SODA SPRINGS, IDAHO 
Woolgrower and Importer of Hampshire, Cotswold, Lincoln and Shropshire Stud Sheep. 
AM NOW BOOKING ORDERS FOR 1918 IMPORTATION 


I will put them down at Soda Springs, Idaho for 
you, and if upon inspection you are not fully satisfied, you need not take the rams. 

















RAMBOUILLETS 


bia ail 
ee 











America’s Highest Priced Rambouillet Ram for 
which I paid $1325.00 at the Salt Lake Ram Sale. 


I am breeding registered Rambouil- 
lets of the most select type. 


DELL PRATT, Moneta, Wyo. 


Stud Rams RAMBOUILLETS Range Rams 








Our Champion C. Ram at Frisco 


We offer for sale a large number of reg- 
istered Rambouillet stud rams and range 
rams, Will sell in lots of one to a cariload. 
} a invite your careful inspection of our 

ock. 


TUCANNON RAMBOUILLET & STOCK FARM 
Dayton, Washington 








Mt. Pleasant Rambouillet Farm 





ghee 


UTAH BOY 





This flock carries many prizes 
in the West. 


We are sold out for 1917. We 
desire to thank our patrons for 
their liberal support. Later 
we will announce our offering 
for 1918. 


JOHN K. MADSEN 
Mt. Pleasant, Uteh. 


Phone 111. P. 0. Box 219 
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grass and especially because the sheep 
are accompanied by herders with dogs 
and the cattle are unattended and the 
herders will not let the cattle alone, 
and the herders had been notified by 
the cattlemen that they claimed this 
particular range as an exclusive cattle 
range. 

In his brief the plaintiff in error con- 
tends: 

First—That the Idaho statute is in 





LANDS --- FARMS 


000 Acres 


Sheep, Cattle and Swine. Free Book and Map. 
Liberty Bonds taken in payment for lands. 


Menominee Abstract & Land Co. 
Box 64-W Menominee, Mich. 








Sheep Land Bargains 


The location of Marinette County, Wisconsin, 

on Lake Michigan gives us alonger growing and 

pasture season. That's a big factor in sheep 

farming profits. You are entitled to a free copy 

oe our ‘special sheep bulletin.’’ Write for it 
lap. 


SKIDMORE LAND CO., Dept. R., Marinette, Wis. 








Little Bo-Peep is losi 
Except in the State A isconsin; 

Bring them to us and a profit you'll reap 
In rich pastures which there await them. 


her sheep, 





Temporary free pons at flocks 
for experimental purposes. Longer 
leases at most reasonable rates or out- 
right purchase of tracts of the finest 
grass lands in America at a remark- 
ably low price per acre. 


Thousands of Acres Available 


Within 200 miles of St. Paul-Minneapolis 
. Within 450 miles of Chicago 


Feeding in Transit Railway Rates 
Best Markets and Best Pasture 


For full information address 
F. S. MeCABE, Industrial Agent, St. Paul, Minn. 
Chicago, St. Paul 
Minneapolis & Omaha 
Railway 
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form and effect an attempt to define 
and limit in respect to each other what 
it wrongfully calls the possessory 
rights of cattle and sheep owners on 
land which belongs to the United 
States and in which all the people have 
equal rights. 

Second—That it limits and abridges 
the rights of use by the sheep owners 
of such public lands and gives under 
certain conditions exclusive rights to 
the cattle owners and is therefore un- 
constitutional. 

Third—That even if the State of 
Idaho could regulate as between dif- 
ferent classes of users having equal 
rights the use of public lands, the stat- 
ute in question is so arbitrarily unrea- 
sonable and unjust as to be a wrongful 
deprivation of the equal rights of the 
sheep owners. 

Fourth—That even if the Idaho stat- 
ute was not unconstitutional for the 
above reasons it is an attempt to reg- 
ulate the relative rights of persons on 
public lands as to which Congress has 
sole jurisdiction and with respect to 
which Congress has already legislated. 

Fifth—That the Idaho statute is in 
direct conflict with the Act of Con- 
gress prohibiting the assertion of ex- 
clusive rights in the public lands. 





STUD SHEEP ON THE RANGE 


Many a former range sheepman who 
has attempted the handling of pure- 
breds, has been discouraged at the be- 
ginning by the loss of one or more 
high-priced registered animals. While 
occasionally it is accidental, still more 
often it is due to a lack of understand- 
ing of one paramount fact, 
which has been learned by bitter ex- 
perience in many instances. 








fit. For particulars address— 





Sheep and Ranch For Sale! 


5000 Ewes, 2000 Ewe Lambs 


We offer for sale our entire outfit consisting of ranch, range, water rights, 
all sheep, rams, horses, pack outfits, wagons, dipping vats and shearing 
shed, together with everything needed to ccnduct an up-to-date sheep out- 


BIDART & FLORIO, Eureka, Nevada 


a fact 
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One cannot handle imported or finely 
bred domestic sheep, which have been 
cared for under farm conditions, the 
same as range sheep. It is impossible 
to put such an animal, which has al- 
ways been pampered, with range 
sheep, under range conditions, before 
it is acclimated, without inviting dis- 
aster. Indisputable as this fact may 
seem, it is strange how many range 
men make this same mistake. Sheep 
of this type must never be driven over 
a long trail after being shipped, but 
must be hauled. They must be fed 
very carefully for a few days after ar- 
rival, and not even allowed the run of 
a pasture at first, if there is any rank 
or wet feed, or dangerous weeds, 
which might injure them while they 
are very hungry. 


A stud flock, if one is to keep it at 


all, must be treated in an entirely dif- 


ferent manner from the range flock. 
Not only have they been used to differ- 
ent conditions, but the money loss runs 
very high in proportion to the number 
of animals lost. 


An Idaho company, making a spe- 
cialty of selling purebred but unreg- 
istered rams to strictly range outfits, 
found it very expensive to ship in the 
kind of rams necessary to keep the 
flocks up to standard, only the very 
best blood being used. Being a long 
distance from the railroad, and having 
learned by experience the dangers of 
trailing, they found the task of hauling 
large shipments very irksome, not to 
mention shipping losses. 


Considering these facts, and the 
cost of constantly buying the best 
rams, they decided to establish a stud 
flock on the ranch. This was accom- 
plished by the purchase of imported 
ewes. From a small start they expect 
to build up a flock equal to the finest, 
by the purchase of the very best stud 
rams. The rams produced from this 
flock can be easily hardened to range 
conditions, being already acclimated, 
and while it is necessary to keep a 
shepherd especially to care for the reg- 
istered sheep, there seems little doubt 
that the experiment will prove econ- 


omical in the end.—J. C. K. 
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DROUTH IN TEXAS 





Complying with your request of the 
20th instant, for information relative 
to the condition of sheep stock in 
Texas, you are advised that the un- 
precedented drouth in this state, which 
was partially broken by sectional rains 
during the last week in August, and 
first week in September, is continuing 
here in increased severity. But sheep 
raisers who were too heavily stocked 
to withstand the drouth have de- 
creased their numbers, by sale to buy- 
ers from other states, and shipment of 
a small percentage to the fat markets, 
sufficiently to allow themselves to be- 
lieve they have pasturage to carry the 
balance through the winter, through- 
out west and southwest Texas. Though 
if the drouth continues another two or 
three months, some ranchmen will be 
compelled to buy and feed some cot- 
tonseed cracked cake. In north cen- 
tral Texas, on the farm ranches, and 
in north Texas, on the farms, some 
concentrated feed will be necessary, 
the drouth having prevented the 
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growing of the October and November 
oat and wheat pasturage, which, under 
normal conditions is of Very great 
value to the sheep farmer, especially 
so to those who grow winter lambs 
for the March and April fat lamb mar- 
ket. In west, and north-southwest 
Texas, the fall clip of wool is much 
lighter than usual, by reason of drouth, 
and the selling away of probably one 
hundred and twenty-five thousand 
stock sheep on account of the drouth, 
from that part of the state. Conditions 
during the breeding season have been 
unfavorable. Up to the present no 
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loss of sheep has resulted from drouth, 
though if the drouth continues during 
the winter considerable expense will be 
necessarily incurred, to avoid loss. 
Rain falling during any of the winter 
months, brings winter weeds, which 
are of much value to the flocks. 

Over Texas as a whole, the winter- 
ing prospects for sheep stock are the 
worst known by the “oldest inhabit- 
ant.” 


B. S. CROUCH. 





Are you coming to the National 
Wool Growers’ Convention? 





Cc. S. BURTON, President 


Farmers and Stockgrowers Bank 
SALT LAKE CITY, UTAH 
Capital, Surplus and Undivided Protits $335,000.00. 


Cc. S. TINGEY. Cashier 








NATIONAL } 
CITY BANK 


invited. 
JAMES PINGREE, President 





| a ee || | 
STATE 
STREET 





The National City Bank member 


of Federal Reserve Bank. Accounts of growers of sheep are 


SALT LAKE CITY, UTAH 


HYRUM PINGREE, Cashier 











PrP. Oo. BOX TTS 


PHONE: WASATCH 3445 


Jj. W. Summerhays & 


Sons Co. 





Office: 536 South Third West Street 


SALT LAKE CITY, UTAH 


DEALERS IN 


Hides, Wool, Sheepskins, Furs, Etc. 








SHIPMENTS SOLICITED 


We make a specialty of HOME GROWN WOOLS and SHEEPSKINS 


SATISFACTION GUARANTEED 
WRITE FOR QUOTATIONS AND TAGS 











Representatives of CRIMMINS & PEIRCE CO,, Woot DEALERS, BOSTON, MASS, 























Utah State 
National Bank 


CAPITAL AND SURPLUS, $720,000.00 
RESOURCES, $8,945,879.79 


OFFICERS 


JOSEPH F. SMITH, President 

Cc. W. NIBLEY, Vice-President 
HEBER J. GRANT, Vice-President 
RODNEY T. BADGER, Vice-President 
HENRY T. McEWAN, Cashier 
GEORGE H. BUTLER, Asst. Cashier 


DIRECTORS 


Joseph F. Smith Anthon H. Lund 
Heber J. Grant Rodney T. Badger 
John F. Bennett Henry T. McEwan 
Cc. W. Nibley Thos. G. Webber 
James Chipman Wm. R. Wallace 
E. M. Allison, Jr. Thos. Smart 

N. W. Clayton Hyrum M. Smith 
G. G@. Wright James D. Murdoch 

James G. McDonald 





We issue a monthly letter on General 
Trade Conditions and a Business Fore- 
east which we will gladly mail on ap- 
plication. We invite stockmen to visit 
our bank while in Salt Lake attending 
their conventions. 
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Just 
a Tilt of 
the Pail 


Women don’t 
mind filling § 


supply can of 
the new Suc- 
tion-feed. Only 
afew inches to ° 
lift. No strain- 
ing of back or 
arms, 


THE NEW 


SHARPLES 


SUCTION-FEED 


Separator gets all the cream all the 
time. Any other ceparator will tose 
cream when the slackens. You 
can’t alwaysturn at exactly the right 
speed. No one can. It’s impossible, 
peed indicator or no speed indicator, 

e Suction-feed skims clean, fast or 
slow, and delivers even cream. Capac- 

increases with the speed. Come in 

. and let us show you how it works. 


A. L. BREWER 


DAIRY SUPPLY CO. 


Ogden, - Utah 
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PORTLAND SHEEP MARKET 





The supply of sheep in the open mar- 
ket for the month of November 
showed a constant decrease almost 
from day to day. There were very 
few heavy shipments received and the 
demand was extremely light. The 
principal offering has been in the 
heavy lamb department, being for the 
most part valley grown Lincolns that 
weighed from 95 to 110 pounds, which 


2920 
Hours in 


Bed 


That’s about what you will 
spend of the year 1918 if you live 
to see its close. In other words, 


we spend one-third of our lives 
in bed. 





How important therefore are a 
Good Mattress and Spring, the 
essentials of a Good Bed. Are 
you sure you have as comfortable 
a bed as you deserve. 


Ask your Furniture Dealer for 
one of Eberhardt’s ‘fine Sunset 
Mattresses, a Columbia, Never- 
stretch, Haven of Rest, Gilt Edge, 
or Sleeptite together with a Twin 
Link Fabric Spring. They make 
a bed fit for a king or a shep- 
herd. 


Made by 
SALT LAKE 


MATTRESS & MFG. 
COMPANY 


535 WEST BROADWAY, 
SALT LAKE CITY, UTAH 
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is generally considered a handiweight 
for yearlings in this market. 

The dressed meat trade does not 
seem to respond to the prices being 
paid for the live animal and conse- 
quently without any great fluctuation 
in price, the volume of the movement 
has simply gone to pieces. It is cus- 
tomary in this country to sell lamb legs 
whole, and when the lamb sells for 
$14 to $15 on hoof, killing probably 
not more than 50 per cent, it makes a 
very expensive roast for the ordinary 
family, and many people can better af- 
ford turkey at 28c a pound than leg of 
lamb at $6 per. It would seem to us 
that the best element of the Hoover- 
izing plan would be the establishment 
of the practice of cutting hind quar- 
ters of lamb. We urge this increased 
consumption of lamb because we firm- 
ly believe that, nutriment and bulk for 
the pound considered, the cheapest 
meat on the market is lamb and mut- 
ton, and the producers of this choice 
food stuff should be encouraged by a 
ready sale for the product and a steady 
movement in the dressed meat depart- 
ment for all meat stuffs. 


Practically all the yearlings and 
wethers disappeared from the market 
during the month of November, and 
aside from the fat lambs, the greater 
part of the interest was manifest in 
thin feeder lambs which were taken 
to the country to be “warmed. over” 
and returned to a January market, and 
breeding ewes in which the trade has 
been very heavy, the chief interest cen- 
tering around the medium coarse wool 
variety. 

The most favored sheep in the 
Northwest just’ now is Rambouillet- 
Lincoln first cross, in which the breed- 
ing ewe will readily sell for $18. 
Against this various degrees of cross, 
and possibly some “double crosses” are 
quoted all the way along the line down 
to $12. As a matter of fact, however, 
no breeding ewe can be purchased at 
this time which will not mean a splen- 
did investment and big money returns 
to the owner. 


The fat wether class at the Pacific 
International was far the best that has 
ever been exhibited here. The prize 
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winuers were strictly prime, properly 
fatted animals, and were sold for the 
holiday trade to local killers, ranging 
from 21c to 35c per pound. The gen- 
eral range of wether prices on the open 
market is $11.75 to $12.50 and has ex- 
tended during the month as high as 
$13, while the range of lamb prices has 
extended throughout the month from 
$12 to $15 for fat lambs, and $10 to 
$12 for feeders. Per G. W. H. 





CHICAGO TOP LAMBS 
AND SHEEP PRICES 
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LAND FOR SALE 





I own in fee simple and desire to 
lease or sell a boundary of two thou- 
sand and forty acres, in one body, most 
desirable land suitable for sheep rais- 
ing, this land lays in Christian county, 
Kentucky, in sight of the Louisville & 
Nashville Railway, a direct line to Chi- 
cago and St. Louis, less than twelve 
hours by rail from either of those 
cities. 

Christian county is in the first tier of 
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most excellent hotel, fine schools, the- 
atres, churches, banks running over 
with money, an educated and refined 
people, the Dixie Bee Line, an automo- 
bile road from the Great Lakes to 
Palm Beach, Fla., runs in sight of the 
land, at this point one can have all 
the advantages of growing sheep in the 
“wild and wooly” West and at the 
same time living in a highly civilized 
community, a county with over 250 
miles of piked roads and no better citi- 
zenship in this great land of ours. 
Friends of mine own adjoining acre- 






























counties above the Tennessee line, : : : tick il of 
consequently short, mild winters, age, if mine 7 not su ne is a6 
Week Sheep Lambs _—a delightful climate, the land is roll- Which =“ be leased or purchased at 
Ending— 1917 1916 1917 1916 ing limestone land running from 600 reasonable price. pee tints - 
ees $11.50 $ 8.50 $16.50 $1110 +, 700 feet above sea level, well wa- JOHN T. JACKSON, Rockport, Ky. 
July 14 ...... 11.00 825 16.25 11.00 “eae : aon 
July 21 ...... 10.00 8.25 16.00 10.60 ‘tered, not only by springs but has a it Lake City, Utah 17-18 
July 28 ...... 11.00 850 15.75 11.05 small river running along one side of Salt Lake City, Utah, January 17-18- 
fee. @ 220... 10.50 840 15.25 11.50 it, some ten years or more ago most 19. 
a) > SEE 11.00 8.25 15.20 11.50 a]] the larger timber was cut off the 
Se 11.00 8.00 16.75 11.25 : o 
Aug. 25 «..... 1250 7.05 1675 1119 (274 Stumps and other rubbish rotted Jqentify Your Stock 
g and gone, the land is open, however, The reason lost stock is seldom returned 
a Serer 11.50 7.75 17.75 11.25 : is because they lack Perfect Identification. 
ment. (8) cz: 12.75 8.50 17.60 11.25 has a growth of the oaks, hickory and Each animal should carry an ear tag with 
7 5 ‘ i name and address of owner stamped thereon. 
Sept. 15 ...... 12.75 850 1835 11.40 other hardwoods, yet not so dense but EAR PErrect_ = 
a” eae 12.50 8.75 18.60 11.00 what the grasses grow in abundance, = Gi 
“ety ea a east — aioe absolutely free of briars, from the land TAGS “4 (332A BROW" 
a ‘ : : : oh ge . : » Samples Free 
et. 38 v4.00 13.00 810 18.40 1065 oe i to the even stock ie «The “Perfect” Tag should be used because 
test t t ; mM: 
SS ae 18.00 825 1835 10.65 yards, pike the larger part Of tie way, . & inilsiies Banc eseeeiien Ean Te 
a - Soo 12.50 8.10 18.00 1115 13 miles to the county seat, pike, a peg ba oe & Senesees by stockmen all over 
. ° e nite ates. 
Nov. 4 ..cees 12.50 8.80 17.25 11.25 small city of several thousand but ab- Send for FREE Sample Tag and Prices. 
Nov. - Ewe 12.50 9.00 16.65 11.90 cojutely up-to-date in every respect, a SALT LAKE STAMP CO. 
Nov. 17 ...... 12.75 9.00 17.25 11.95 67 W. Broadway Salt Lake City 
Nov. 24 ...... 13.00 9.50 18.00 12.25 
a ee ee 12.75 9.00 17.90 12.70 
Week Sheep Lambs ; 
Ending— 1917 1916. 1917 1916 
Chicago Weekly Average Prices. INTERMOUNTAIN 
i er $ 9.00 $ 7.20 $16.25 $10.70 
| ree 8.75 7.20 15.50 10.75 CONCRETE CO. 
a eee 8.80 7.05 15.40 10.25 
iy SB ....:. 9.65 7.50 15.35 10.45 
ae e. 9.75 7.50 14.85 10.80 ] 
ee 9.50 7.40 14.50 10.90 
PO ee 9.65 7.40 16.00 10.85 
Aug. 25. ....++ 9.90 7.25 16.25 10.50 These 16x45 feet Inter-lockin 
Sept. 1 10.25 7.10 17.00 10.50 
Sept. 8 ...... 10.80 7.75 17.00 10.65 Cement Stave Silos built for J. 
| eee 11.35 8.00 17.75 10.90 M. Maxwell of Twin Falls, Idaho 
Sept. 22 ...... 11.50 7.85 18.00 10.60 . 
Sept. 29 ...... 11.00 7.75 17.40 10.30 for sheep feeding only. 
a Ae 11.90 7.40 18.00 9.90 ¢ 
“eae 12.00 7.55 17.90 9.95 Investigate! 
ee re 11.90 7.50 17.50 10.25 
a 11.00 7.50 16.85 10.50 
Se SE cchies 11.15 7.95 16.75 10.80 1018 Newhouse Bidg., Salt LakeCity 
Nov. 10 ...... 10.75 8.00 16.25 11.05 
ma. 0... 11.15 810 16.75 11.45 521 Eccles Bidg., Ogden 
Nov. 24 ...... 11.50 8.00 17.00 11.65 
Gen: Botan 11.85 7.80 16.60 11.80 = 























CONTINENTAL DORSET CLUB 


Membership fee, $5. “No other 
sheep In the world has in it the capac 
Ity for profit that has the “Dorset 
Horn.” 


President—R. C. Sharp, Wasco, Ill. 


Secretary—E. Chidester, Mechanice- 
burg, Ohio. 


Write the Secretary for Information 
and printed matter about Dorsets. 








American Shropshire 
Registry Ass’n 


Organized 1884. 4930 Stockholders. 
Shares of Stock, $5.00. No Annual 
Dues. Volume XXX Opened Jan. 1, 
1916, Printed Matter, Blanks, and In- 
formation FRED upon Application to 
the Secretary. . 


ARTHUR BROUGHTON, - Albany, Wis. 
J. M. WADE, Sec’y., LaFayette, Indiana 








American Rambouillet 
Sheep Breeders Ass’n 


Membership Fee $10. No annual dues. 
Flock books free to members. Volume 
XVI ready for delivery and pedigrees 
now being received for Volume XVII. 
Over 77,000 sheep on record. 
President—F. S. KING, 
Cheyenne, Wyo. 
Secretary—DWIGHT LINCOLN, 
: Milford Center, Ohio. 
For history of the breed, list of mem- 
bers, rules, blanks, etc., address the 
Secretary. 








The National Lincoln 
Sheep Breeders Ass’n 


Write the secretary for information re-. 


garding this great wool and mutton breed 
of sheep. 


H.M. Lez, President BERT SMITH,Secretary 
Highgate, Ont. Charlotte, Mich, 











When writing to adver- 
tisers please mention the 
National Wool Grower. 
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THE HAY SITUATION 





Throughout the West the hay situ- 
ation has been very bad, for in nearly 
every community in the Western states 
hay has been held at higher prices 
than stockmen felt they could pay. 
The price paid in these Western states 
has ranged from $15 to $18 per ton, 
with $5 additional being asked in the 
state of Montana, on account of the 
short crop in that district. Most of 
the stockmen have bought their hay at 
these prices. The late fall and early 
winter have been so favorable that lit- 
tle hay feeding has been done up to the 
present time with the result that it is 
more than probable that there will be 
some surplus hay left in the West- 
ern country. This fact has influenced 
the farmers somewhat and at this time 
hay can be bought cheaper than at any 
time since the first of last March. In 
Montana the price has fallen $5 per 
ton and in Idaho we know of a few 
sales recently made at $13 per ton for 
hay that was held at $15 three weeks 
ago. The extreme drouth in Texas has 
put the stockmen of that section to 
searching the country over for hay, 
and late in November hay growers on 
the Twin Falls tract met and offered 
to put alfalfa on board the cars for 





The 
American Hampshire 
Sheep Association 


Hampshires are the most popular sheep 
in the United States. They are the 
most practical farmers’ sheep in ex- 
istence. Hampshires sold for the high- 
est average price at the National Wool 
Growers auction sale in September, 
1916, The sheep that won the first prize 
on carload wether lambs at 1916 Inter- 
national, This car wether lambs won 
Grand Championship over all breeds 
and all ages. The sheep that always 
pleases; always makes money; always 
wins, The best mutton sheep in the 
world,, Write the Secretary for infor- 
mation. 


Robert Blastock, President, Donerail, Ky. 
Comfort A. Tyler, Secretary, 36 Wood- 
land Ave., Detroit, Mich. 
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shipment to Texas at $20 per ton. We 
do not know, however, that this offer 
was accepted. We imagine that $20 
per ton, f. o. b. Idaho points, would 
make pretty high hay at Texas points, 
Even though hay has been abnormally 
high and relatively higher than meat 
or animal products, stockmen have 
complained very little about the price 
and have bought very liberally. 





PLENTY OF FEED 
ON THE SNAKE RIVER 





J. G. Hoke, Baker City, Oregon, 
runs both sheep and cattle. On a visit 
to market with some cattle November 
14th, Mr. Hoke said that the grass was 
3 or 4 inches high along the Snake 
River foothills, sufficient to furnish 
feed through any ordinary snow storm. 
Unless a foot of snow comes, and lays, 
which is unusual there, owners will get 
through the winter without doing much 
feeding. Generally they begin to feed 
in January and keep it up through 
February. Last year the situation was 
much worse than the average, and be- 
cause hay prices advanced to such re- 
markable heights then, hay has been 
selling very high this fall. Mr. Hoke 
expects to see hay sell lower before 
spring than present prices.—J. A. R. 





OUR PATRIOTIC FUND 





After the declaration of war with 
Germany, the National Wool Growers’ 
Association started to raise a fund to 
be presented ‘to the American Red 
Cross Society for the purchase of 
woolen blankets for its hospitals. 
President Wilson and Ex-President 
Taft have both appealed to the Amer- 
ican people to support the Red Cross. 
It is beyond question the most useful 
organization of its kind in the world, 
and we are proud that wool growers 
have contributed to it so liberally. Be- 
low are the donations not previously 
listed: 

Previously ACKNOWLEA ZEA .cceccecccsccssenseserrenee $5,279.00 


John Casabonne, Hailey, Wyo.............. 10.00 
D. F. Detweiler, Filer, Idaho.................. 25.00 
Erickson Bros., Rogerson, Idaho.......... 10.00 
M. J. Finlayson, Antelope, Oregon... 50.00 
J. W. Hamilton, Sugar, Idaho............... ¢ 10.00 
Higgins & McQueen, Isabel, S. D.......... 15.00 
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A. M. Hill, Pegram, Idaho...............10-«- in 10.00 
Benjamin J. Hill, Piper, Montana... 10.00 
Cc. E. Indreland, Red Lodge, Mont....... 10.00 

Jack Creek Land & Cattle Company, 
Saratoga, Wyo. 10.00 
§. W. Johnson, Medicine Bow, Wyo. 10.00 
P. Louissena, ROswell, Ni Moecccccccccccccsse 20.00 
John McDonald, Mt. Vernon, Oregon 10.00 
Prager Miller, Roswell, N. M....... 10.00 
Archie Prior, North Yakima, Wash. 10.00 
G. Prior & Son, N. Yakima, Wash... 15.00 
Ramage Bros., Lost Cabin, Wyo............. 10.00 
John R. Stewart, Loa, Utah... ee 10.00 
Ellen G. Stewart, Loa, Utahns 10.00 

J. P. Van Houten Co., Shoemaker, 
New Mexico 50.00 
Total $5,584.00 








WOOL GROWER CONVICTED 
FOR VIOLATION OF CONTRACT 





A good bit of the wool in Utah was 
contracted early in the year at prices 
below those prevailing at the time of 
delivery of the wool. In a few cases 
wool growers failed to deliver their 
wool even where it had been con- 
tracted. Recently a Boston wool firm 
that had contracted wool in March and 
made an advance payment on _ it 
brought suit against a sheepman who 
failed to deliver the wool at delivery 
time, the supposition being that it was 
sold to some other party later at a 
higher price. The case was tried in 
one of the county courts and judg- 
ment was rendered in favor of the 
wool dealer who had contracted the 
wool. The judgment allowed him the 
advance that he had made on the clip 
as well as 8 per cent interest on the 
advance money, and it also allowed a 
profit of five cents per pound on the 
wool and interest at 6 per cent on the 
profit from the time the wool was con- 
tracted until it should have been de- 
livered. We believe the decision of the 
court in this matter is entirely proper. 

Men who contract to deliver either 
their wool or sheep should abide by 
the contract regardless of whether the 
wool or sheep advance or fall in price 
previous to the date of delivery. For- 
tunately the great bulk of sheepmen 
are honorable in this respect and fulfill 
their contracts, and cases like the one 
here recited are very rare. 
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W. W. CHADWICK 


CATTLE SHEE P——RANCHES 
310 Dooly Building 


SALT LAKE CITY Phone Wasatch 1229 











Utah-Idaho Live Stock Loan Co. 


LIVE STOCK LOANS 


Telephone Was. 6554 1025 Kearns Bldg. Salt Lake City, Utah 





MONEY TO LOAN ON CATTLE and SHEEP 
Application blanks will be sent upon request. 





OFFICERS and DIRECTORS 
F. J. Hagenbarth, Vice-President R.T. Badger, Secretary and Treasurer 
Thomas Austin S. A. Whitney J. Y. Rich 
W. T. Beardsley, Assisstant Secretary 


M. K. Parsons, President 
W. S. McCornick 
J. B. Kerr, Manager 








WOOLGROWERS ATTENTION 


Are you satisfied with your present banking connections? 
IF NOT---begin the New Year doing business with 


The National Bank of the Republic 


Capital ° ‘ ° $ 300,000.00 
Surplus and Undivided Profits 358,487.63 
Deposits a - . 6,265,191.60 








EVERY WOOL GROWER NEEDS 
AN ATTRACTIVE LETTER HEAD 


WE PRINT THE 


{ ational ([jool Ejrower 


THAT IS A SAMPLE OF OUR WORK 





We will furnish a nice half tone and get you up an attrac- 
tive letter head and envelope. It will help your business. 


FOR PARTICULARS WRITE THE 


CENTURY PRINTING COMPANY 


W. G. ROMNEY. J. Q. RYAN. CENTURY BLDG., 231-3-5 EDISON ST., SALT LAKE 

















50 
THE SHEEP WILL STICK 





Said a prominent Montana wool 
grower to our representative early last 
week, “Of course Montana flocks have 
been materially reduced in the last five 
or six years. The total reduction is 
probably 60 per cent of what we car- 
ried a few years ago. Montana now 
has somewheres around two and a half 
million sheep and I believe that this 
number represents about the bottom. 
The failure of the wheat crop in Mon- 
tana this year has set a good many 
people to thinking that there may be 
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better crops to raise than wheat and 
as livestock seems to pull through one 
year with another better than anything 
else in this Western country, a good 
many people are of the opinion that 
they will keep their sheep and cattle 
and in a few years be able to buy range 
land upon which to carry them. In the 
meantime they will lease such lands as 
are available and try to make out one 
way or another, but I believe the bot- 
tom has been reached.” 





Salt Lake City, Utah, January 17-18- 





Service 
First 


ness. 








“THE TRUCK THAT CHANGED THE HAULING HABITS OF A NATION’ 


From 3 to 5-Ton 


There’s a KISSEL Truck to fit YOUR busi- 
Let us show you what POWER, SIM- 
PLICITY, ECONOMY and STAMINA really 
mean in a truck. 


KISSEL TRUCKS 


Motorize your business—motorize it the 
KISSEL WAY 
INTER-MOUNTAIN MOTOR CAR COMPANY Hi 

W. H. White, Manager i 
434 South Main 


Wasatch 2100 | 




















MERCER 


THE LAST WORD IN 
AUTOMOBILE POWER, 
SPEED and ELEGANCE 





Both lines in all the latest models 


MERCER & JORDAN SALES CO. 


J. A. GREENEWALD, Manager 
HARRY KAAR, Service Manager 


33-39 WEST BROADWAY 


JORDAN 


THE AMERICAN 
LUXURY CAR 











. patriotic 
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MAGDALENA FEEDING 
LAMBS TO MARKET 





For the first time in many years 
some of the Magdalena feeding lambs 
were sent to market this year. About 
100 carloads of these lambs reached 
Kansas City the last week in Novem- 
ber, and found sale at $16.75 and $16.50, 
weights 55 to 63 pounds. At one time 
early in the fall these lambs could have 
been sold at 17 cents a pound on the 
range, but the price not only dropped 
to around 14% cents a pound, but the 
range market died, and owners could 
not sell the lambs at home at any price, 
hence their trip to market. The us- 
ual outlet for these New Mexico lambs 
is to feeders in the Arkansas Valley in 
Colorado, but feeders there are not 
putting in any late lambs this year. 
The Magdalena owners overstayed the 
market—J. A. R. 





A PATRIOTIC ACT 





The Escallier Sheep Company of 
Cascade, Montana, has taken a very 
stand regarding its em- 
ployes that go to the front. Eight of 
its men have either been drafted or 
volunteered, and the company has pre- 
sented each one with $100 when he left 
for army headquarters. We _ under- 
stand that the foreman of the company 
has been called and the company made 
him a present at $1,500 on his depart- 
ure. 





SEIZING COTTONSEED CAKE 





The drouth in’ Texas and the high 
price of cottonseed cake led the cattle- 
men of Texas to appeal to the Federal 
Food Control Bureau for relief. About 
15,000 tons of cake were lying in ware- 
houses at Galveston, Texas, for export 
to Denmark. Mr. Hoover directed that 
this cake be commandeered and sold 
to Texas stockmen at a price about $3 
per ton less than the regular market 
price. At this time this cake is being 
cracked and shipped to the drouth- 
stricken parts of Texas. It is reported 
that 2,000,000 cattle in Texas are very 
short of feed. 
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SUBSTANTIAL WOOL SAVING 





The Commercial Economy Board of 


the Council of National Defense an- 
nounces that all branches of the 
woolen cloth and of the clothing and 
garment industries are now co-operat- 
ing in carrying out the wool conserva- 
tion program undertaken by the board 


last summer. 

The campaign was initiated to fore- 
stall a threatened wool shortage. The 
board asked the cloth manufacturers 
to produce fewer designs and to use re- 
worked wool or cotton mixtures as 
far as practicable, and the men’s and 
women’s garment makers were asked 
to avoid unnecessary multiplicity of 
styles and to leave off features which 
violated the principle of economy in 
yardage. The board has been in con- 
ference or correspondence with thou- 
sands of representative men in the 
trade, including woolen and worsted 
manufacturers, wholesale manufac- 
turers of men’s and women’s gar- 
ments, merchant tailors, tailors to the 
trade, men’s fashion plate publishers, 
retail clothiers, makers of women’s 
styles and patterns, dressmakers, 
women’s tailors and women’s garment 
retailers. As a result leaders in all 
these lines have pledged adhesion to 
the program. The amount of the wool 
savings cannot be estimated but it is 
already large. 

The board has carried on the cam- 
paign without power of legal compul- 
sion. The industry has responded vol- 
untarily and heartily to the appeal for 
co-operation in meeting a national 
emergency.—Textile World. 





HIGH PRICED EWES 





Good, young, crossbred ewes two or 
three-year-olds are now selling inlarge 
numbers at $20 per head. Several 
bands have been sold at this figure in 
the last two weeks. Some 4,000 Utah 
ewes were recently sold to go to Wyo- 
ming at $20 and 5,000 head sold the last 
of November at Cokeville, Wyoming, 
to a party at Rock Springs at the same 
figure. 





Are your dues paid for 1917? 
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Six or Iwelve Cylinder Models, 


Silent Power 


Silence of Skill vs. Noise of Crude Power. 


This new National Twelve-cylinder motor is the 
last word of all multi-cylinder efforts to achieve per- 
fection. 


From low to high speed—at every stage between 
—there is the same high-pressure of power—even, 
supple and subject to your perfect control. 


You are not reminded of the mighty and faithfully 
working motor under the National’s hood, because no 
mechanical effort is observable. 


Six or Twelve-Cylinder “Highway” Models. 


Isn’t it logical the engineers who master multi- 
cylinder problems by perfecting a Twelve are best 
qualified to build the most efficient Six? National, 
too, had the advantage over all others by building 
America’s first Sixes. Let a demonstration convince 
you National’s Six is a superior in every respect. 


Let us National-ize your motoring 


National Highway Sixes, Touring, Phaeton, Roadster, 
$2145 f. o. b. Salt Lake City 


RANDALL-DODD AUTO CO, 


53 West Fourth South Salt Lake 
Wasatch 4560 
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Salt Lake City.Jtah 





HOTEL UTAH 


SALT LAKE CITY 


ROOMS WITHOUT BATH 
$1.50 and $2.00 PER DAY 
WITH BATH $2.50 and UP. 


“The very best of everything at 
sensible prices” 











Leading Implement and Hardware Dealers 
WOOL GROWERS SUPPLIES 


At 50 Places in Utah and Idaho. 























New Grand Hotel 


Corner Main and 4th South 
SALT LAKE CITY 


Opposite U. S. Post Office. 

One block from City and County Building. 
In the center of the Shopping and Theatri- 
cal District. 

Joins Commercial Club. 

Take any Depot Car, they all pass the door. 


THE HOTEL FOR SAFETY 
AND COMFORT 


WM. ANDERSON, Proprietor 
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SHEEP SHOW AT 
THE ARIZONA STATE FAIR 





During the week of November 12th 
to 17th the annual Arizona State Fair 
was held at Phoenix. In the livestock 
department every stall and every pen 
was filled, the dairy cattle making an 
especially strong exhibit. 

In the sheep department the Grand 
Canyon Sheep Company was an easy 
winner in the Rambouillet classes, hav- 
ing a creditable lot entered. Mr. Reed 
was the principle competitor. The 
Grand Championship was awarded to 
an Orth & Matthews ram. He is a 
three-year-old of perfect Rambouillet 
type, and carries a very fine fleece of 
good weight. The Sanford Sheep 
Company of Seligman, Arizona, and 
University of Arizona showed Hamp- 
shires, the latter winning the ewe 
classes, while the former won cham- 
pionship on a yearling ram. Shrop- 
shires were shown by the University 
of Arizona without competition. 


Grade Angora goats were shown by 


Mr. Pomeroy of Phoenix, and Gist & 


Cherry of Skull Valley, Arizona, en- 
tered a few very choice purebred An- 
goras. Awards were made by Prof. R. 
F. Miller of the University of Cali- 
fornia. 





LINCOLNS FOR THE RED CROSS 





While in New Zealand I attended a 
stud sheep sale at Masterton. The 
sheep growers there are a most patri- 
otic lot of people and, as they like our- 
selves, have been very prosperous the 
past few years, they are anxious to do 
what they can for the Allies. 

During the sheep sale they put up a 
long nosed razor-back pig for the Red 
Cross. The first day he brought 2,000 
pounds or $10,000 and the second 
day he sold for the same price mak- 
ing $20,000 for the Red Cross. They 
then greased the pig, put him inside a 
race track and gave him to the native 
Mauri boy that caught him. 

Remembering the above, it occurred 
to me that it would be a good idea to 
give the Red Cross a couple of full- 
blood Lincoln ewes to be sold for their 
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cause. The sheepmen bid liberally on 
them and they were repeatedly 
knocked down at about $150 for the 
pair; each lucky bidder saying, “Put 
them up again.” When finally sold for 
good they had netted the Red Cross 
$925. 

We had a splendid ram and ewe 
sale. I bought the high priced ram, 
Paid $300 for a John Seely Rambouil- 
let. 

Have had a good ram sale this year, 
disposing at good prices of all the New 
Zealand Lincolns, Romneys and Cor- 
riedales which I could spare. 

The Lincoln ram I bought at Salt 
Lake during last year’s sale sheared 
40 pounds last spring. The New Zea- 
land Lincolns I imported this year 
sheared as high as 32 pounds from a 
nine-months’ growth. 

There have been some lamb sales 
recently. About October 10th a sale 
was made at $12 around. Yearling 
ewes are being held at from $16 to 
$17.50 each. Hay is $15 to $18 in the 
stack. We are having a very dry fall. 

H. STANLEY COFFIN, 
North Yakima, Wash. 





SHEEP SHIPPED BY BARGE 
TO MOUNTAIN RANGES 





Washington—By the use of a 
three-decker barge capable of carry- 
ing 2,700 sheep at a time, hitherto un- 
used range for approximately 75,000 
sheep at the head of Lake Chelan, on 
the Chelan National Forest, Washing- 
ton, has been made available for use. 
This, according to grazing experts of 
the Forest Service, is an example of 
the way in which new range on the 
National Forests is being opened up in 
an effort to increase the country’s 
meat supply. 

Lake Chelan, which, officers of the 
Forest Service say, is one of the most 
beautiful bodies of water in the West, 
is 52 miles long. While the head of the 
lake is accessible only by boat and nar- 
row mountain trails, the lower end is 
convenient to a railroad and also to the 
bunch grass ranges of eastern Wash- 
ington upon which the sheepmen of 
that region have for many years win- 
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| tered large numbers of sheep. They 
lacked summer ranges, however. The 
summer range at the head of Lake 
Chelan, it is explained, is particularly 
}good but is cut off from the nearest 
‘ranches by a long stretch of exceed- 
| ingly rough country over which sheep 
cannot be driven without severe losses. 
Officers of the Forest Service sug- 
gested the construction of a barge to 
be towed by a small steamer, which 
would make it possible to transport 
| the sheep to the head of the lake. The 
| suggestion was carried out with the 
}aid of the railroad, and 37,000 sheep 
were put on this practically new range 
| the first season. Not only was the Na- 
Forest land utilized, but the 
route up the lake offers a satisfactory 
| way to a large adjoining area in Brit- 
}ish Columbia which, though inacces- 
sible from the Canadian side may now 
| be reached from this side. 


| tional 


The plan was so successful that the 


i 
} . 
; stockmen intend to construct another 
t e 

| and larger barge for use next season. 





| PROTECTING THE HOG FARMER 





After much deliberation the food ad- 
ministration has decided to stimulate 
hog production by fixing a minimum 
price, which is to be $15.50 per hun- 
dredweight, Chicago basis, until fur- 
| ther notice. This means that packers 

will pay that figure or more for their 

hogs. If corn advances in price this 
minimum will be raised. The govern- 
| ment will protect the packer on such 
_hog purchases by taking the product 
off his hands at a fixed rate of profit. 
But while manifesting commendable 

| interest in the hog industry, the Food 

Administration is adopting the reverse 
| policy in the case of hseep, by advising 

the public to curtail consumption of 
| lamb and mutton. The live mutton 

market is to be conducted on the same 
up-and-down periodical raid method. 

If the sheepman cannot have the bene- 

fit of government stabilizing influence 
he should at least be let alone. Lamb 

and mutton are about the cheapest ani- 
| mal foods the public can get and arti- 

ficial economy in its use serves no prac- 
tical purpose. J. E. POOLE. 
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CULLEN HOTEL 


SALT LAKE CITY, UTAH 
FRED J. LEONARD, Mer. 


Headquarters for Sheepmen 


More Sheep bought and sold in the Cullen 
Hotel than in any hotel in the United States. 


Rates $1.00 and up 








THIS SPACE RESERVED FOR MONTPELIER 
STOCK YARDS GRAZING PASTURES, AND 
OTHER STOCK YARDS OPERATED BY 
LEARY & WARREN C0O., LESSEES. 








ALWAYS IN THE MARKET 


Long Distance Phone FAT HOGS, CATTLE 
for 


Wasatch 1826—1827. 
Or Telegraph Us. AND SHEEP. 


Utah Packing & Provision Company 


JOHN PINGREE, President 

ADAM PATTERSON, Vice-President 
GEORGE E. FORD, Sec’y, Treas. & Mgr. 
Cc. H. GRANVILLE, Supt. of Purchases. 





Salt Lake City, Utah 








M. K. PARSONS & COMPANY 
LIVE STOCK 


1023 Kearns Building Phone Wasatch 412 


SALT LAKE CITY, UTAH 











WE SELL LIVE STOCK ON COMMISSION ONLY 


Salt Lake Live Stock Commission Company, Inc. 


©. H. STEWART, Manager 
Salt Lake Union Stock Yards, Phone Wasatch 147 
City Office: Cullen Hotel, Phone Main 14 
Residence, Phone Hyland 1813 


Reference: Utah State National Bank 
Sait Lake City, Utah 


Pioneer commission firm first to organize 
at Sait Lake Union 8tock Yards. 
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Union Wool Company 


Union Land & Cattle Company 


J. E. GOSLING, Agent 
314 Ness Building 


Salt Lake City, Utah 





DEALERS IN 


Wool, Sheep and Cattle 


BOSTON OFFICE = 10 HIGH STREET 


SAN FRANCISCO OFFICE—FIRST NATIONAL 
BANK BUILDING 


RENO OFFICE—RENO NATIONAL BANK BLDG. 
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THE ENGLISH WOOL CLIP 





Washington, D. C.—United States 
Vice Consul Hamilton C. Claiborne, 
stationed at Bradford, England, has 
furnished the Department of Com- 
merce with the following notes on the 
British wool situation: 

At a recent meeting of the Central 
Advisory Committee on Wool Pur- 
chase for England and Wales for the 
1917 season the controller of wool 
supplies announced that the year’s re- 
turn had been highly satisfactory. 
Normally the collection of the clip en- 
tails nine months whereas this year 91 
per cent of the clip has already been 
dealt with in England, and the Scotch 
and Welsh clips, while delayed owing 
to lateness of shearing, are being ex- 
pedited in collection. The Weekly 
Wool Chart states that during the first 
fifteen weeks of the scheme 69,600,000 





PORTLAND 


CRIMMINS & PEIRCE COMPANY 
WOOL and MOHAIR 


BOSTON, MASS. 


SALT LAKE CITY AGENTS 
Cc. C. BROWN, 701 McIntyre Building, Telephone Wasatch 1308. 
J. W. SUMMERHAYS & SONS CO., 536 South 3rd West Street, Telephone Wasatch 3445. 


SAN FRANCISCO 











Hallowell, Jones & Donald 


WOOL MERCHANTS 








252 Summer St., BOSTON, MASS. 


WESTERN OFFICE 


201-202 Mcintyre Bidg., SALT LAKE CITY, UTAH 
Telephone Wasatch 2267 


J. R. EDGHEILL, Agent 


F. A. MASON, Agent 


C. P. PRUITT, Agent 
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pounds of wool were purchased and 
payment made to the grower, an in- 
crease of 19,000,000 pounds over the 
corresponding period of 1916. The 
census return registered 140,355 grow- 
ers of wool, all of whom were dealt 
with individually by the department, 
Of these, 113,444, or 81 per cent, have 
already received final payment. 
Much interest is manifested in the 
statement in the Yorkshire Observer 
that the government is conducting ne- 
gotiations toward purchasing" the 
South African clip on terms similar to 
those applying to Australiasian sup- 
plies. There is also much comment in 
the local press over the announcement 
that the ministry of reconstruction has 
appointed a committee “to consider 


and report upon questions connected | 
with the supplies of raw materials | 


which will be required by British in- 
dustries for the purpose of restoring 
and developing trade after the termin- 
ation of the war, and the best means 
of securing and distributing supplies, 
due regard being had to the interests 
of the allies.” 

Figures taken from the 
Trade statistical returns 


3oard of 


show that 


during the nine months ended Septem- | 


ber 30, 1917, the value of the manu- 
factures of wool exported from the 
United Kingdom: totaled $194,085,154, 


an increase of $25,753,742 as compared | 


with the corresponding period of last 
year, and an increase of $78,306,788 


over the January-September figures of | 


two years ago. 





SOUTH AMERICAN WOOL 





Washington, D. C.—The following { 


report upon the Uruguayan wool clip 
and market conditions has been made 
to the Department of Commerce by 
United States Consul William Dawson, 
stationed at Montevideo: 

It is generally believed that this 
year’s wool clip in Uruguay will be 
unusually satisfactory as respects both 
quality and quantity. The wool sea- 
son covers the twelve months from Oc- 
tober 1 to September 30. Wool is 
clipped from September to November 


and exported from October to June | 
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principally, the heaviest shipping 
months being December, January and 
February. Weather conditions have 
been very favorable for sheep during 
the past few months and the flocks are 
in excellent condition. There have 


been no epidemics and the percentage 
of lambs born was high. The wool is 
reported to be very fine, well grown, 
and unusually free from seed. An ex- 
porter who has had many years’ ex- 
perience in Uruguay expresses the 
opinion that this year’s clip may es- 
tablish a new record for quality. 

The probable output of wool during 
the season just commencing is various- 
ly estimated at 80,000 to 110,000 bales, 
a conservative figure being about 95,- 
000 bales. The bale is assumed to 
weigh 450 kilos (992 pounds) or rough- 
ly 1,000 pounds ; however, it sometimes 
weighs as much as 500 kilos (1,100 
pounds.) An exporter very well in- 
formed prophesies that during the 
twelve months beginning October 1, 
1917, the port of Montevideo will ex- 
port from 90,000 to 92,000 bales of 
wool, while 8,000 to 10,000 bales may 
be shipped from Salto, Paysandu, and 
Mercedes to Buenos Aires for export. 
(It should be noted that Uruguayan 
exports will include a certain amount 
of wool from the Brazilian State of 
Rio Grande do Sul, which may be ex- 
pected to offset local consumption and 
perhaps leave a surplus of 4,000 or 
5,000 bales to be added to the Uru- 
guayan clip available for exportation.) 





FROM TEXAS 





It is still dry in Texas and lots of 
our sheep have been sold to parties 
West and Northwest at prices ranging 
from $10 to $13 per head. My opinion 
is after the rains start and Texas gets 
back to her old level, she will go after 
her woolies and bring them back to 
the old stamping ground. Something 
like 250,000 head have left our state. 
We all hate to see them go to new 
homes. Good luck to the Wool Grower 
and the ram sale. 


D. T. HANKS, Texas. 





Are you coming to the National 
Wool Growers’ Convention? 
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Hinie Klecker Sheep Commission Co. 
We Buy and Sell Sheep Exclusively 


612-24 LIVE STOCK EXCHANGE 








KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI 








ATTENTION WOOL GROWERS 


SALTER BROTHERS & COMPANY 


WOOL BROKERS—216 SUMMER STREET, BOSTON, MASS. 
Solicits wool shipments for direct sale to the mills. 
LIBERAL ADVANCES. 


Always sold subject to shippers consent. 
BEST OF REFERENCES. 














WOOL SHEEP PELTS WOOL 


Your WOOL and SHEEP PELTS are MORE VALUABLE to you when you let US sell them 
direct to the Manufacturers and Wool Pulleries for you on commission, for you get the 
FULL VALUE of them. You KNOW what you have to Pay us and we know what we are to 
Receive for our SERVICES. There is no speculative margin. You get the FULL MARKET, 
we get our commission. Your WOOL and SHEEP PELTS are sold on the open market like 
your live stock and you have found the comnmiission way the BEST in that, WHY NOT in sell- 
ing your WOOL and SHEEP PELTS? Ship your wool and sheep pelts now to us and let your 
pps an ad services speak for themselves. Shipping tags furnished free. Correspond- 
ence solicited, 


Cc. J. MUSTION WOOL COMMISSION COMPANY 
(The Only Strictly Commission House in Kansas City) 
1739-1745 Genesee Street, 


Opposite Stock Yards. KANSAS CITY, MO. 








FARNSWORTH, STEVENSON & CO. 


Established 1848 


WOOL MERCHANTS 


Domestic Wools of All Descriptions Sold on Commission 
CONSIGNMENTS S@OLICITED 


116-122 FEDERAL STREET BOSTON, MASS. 








Jeremiah Williams & Co. 


WOOL 


Commission 
Merchants 


481 Summer Street, Boston, Mass. 





Western Office, McIntyre Building, Salt Lake City, Utah 























Kreso Dip No. 1 


(STANDARDIZED) 


The Dependable Dip 
KILLS SHEEP TICKS 


and other parasites 
For the treatment of Sheep Scab, 
Mange, Ringworm, etc. 
Helps the rapid healing of Shear 
Cuts, Scratches and Wounds. 
A Dip That Does the Work 
Without Injury 
To the Animal or Fleece. 
No burning of the Fibres 
No Staining, No Poisoning 
No Sickening 
Lambs go to the mother immediately after dipping. 


EASY TO USE, EFFICIENT, ECONOMICAL 


Equally Good for All Livestock 
Kills Lice, Mites, Fleas, etc. 
A SANITARY PROTECTION 
AGAINST 
HOG CHOLERA 

and other contagious diseases. 
Experiments on live hogs prove that a 2% 
per cent dilution of Kreso Dip No. | will 


kill Virulent Hog Cholera Virus in 5 minutes 
by contact. 


Write for free descriptive booklets on the 
care of Sheep and all livestock. 


Parke, Davis & Co. 


DEPARTMENT ANIMAL INDUSTRY 


Detroit, Michigan 
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SHEEP TRADE AT 
SOUTH ST. JOSEPH 





Receipts of sheep and lambs on the 
St. Joseph market during the mcth 
of November have been exceedingly 
light, only around 45,000 on sale during 
the entire month. However, this num- 
ber is about the same as were on sale, 
during the same month of one year 
ago. 

The high point reached on corn field 
and fed Western lambs during the 
month of November, was in the third 
week, when we succeeded in selling 
some very good 86-pound Kansas-fed 
lambs at $17.50. Prices have been 
rather uneven all month, ranging from 
$16.35 at the low time to $17.50 at the 
high time. However, we believe now 
with the Thanksgiving holidays behind 
us, that the market will get more set- 
tled and be in a more satisfactory con- 
dition from now on and rather look to 
see a little higher values in the very 
near future. 

Aged sheep, as well as_ yearlings, 
have been exceptionally scarce all 
month, no wethers or yearlings arriv- 
ing in carload lots. What few were on 
sale sold, the yearlings from $13.25 to 
$14.00 and the aged wethers from 
$12.00 to $12.50. Some few cars of fat 
ewes arriving on the market and this 
class have been practically steady 
throughout the entire month with the 
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bulk selling from $11.25 to $11.40 and | 
choice light weight kind quotable az ' 


high as $11.50. 
H. B. BLACK. 





ABOUT RAM PRICES 





One of our readers writes us as fol- 
lows: “I don’t see how the Australian 
can pay so much for rams when he sells 
his wool for less than we do.” 

We do not know what this assertion 
is based on, for rams, taken as a whole, 
are much lower in Australia than in 
this country and always have been. It 
is true that in Australia each year a 
few very choice stud rams sell at auc- 


tion at phenomenal prices, ranging | 


from $1,500 to $3,000 per head. These 
sales, however, are limited to a 
very few head. But taking the 


general run of Australian stud rams 
the price is lower there than here 
and the average price of range rams is 
considerably lower than here. This is 
illustrated by the fact that at the two 
Salt Lake ram sales the average price 
paid for rams was higher than at the 
Sydney-Australian 
years: 


sales, the same 


Anyone who reads the adver- | 


tisements oi ram breeders in Australia 


need not be in doubt as to the going 
price for range rams in that country. 





Salt Lake City, Utah, January 17-18- 
19. 








DOES IT PAY 


trying to winter stock without feed? 


TUTE CCC 








The wise stockman is providing for his herds, by planting— 


Alfalfa, Clover, Grasses and Field Peas 


We can supply seeds in all the above at reasonable prices. 


For prompt shipment we can furnish— 


Hay, Corn and Cottonseed Cake 


VOGELER SEED & PRODUCE C0., Salt Lake City, Utah 
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TOP PRICES AND 
BULK OF SALES 





Top prices and bulk of sales of sheep 
and lambs at Chicago for the last half 
of 1917: 


Sheep 

Week Ending— Top Bulk 

Re Bere $11.50 $ 8.50@ 9.50 
Meee 246 wie siog x wddx 11.00 8.50@ 9.00 
BEM DE x wcihwletarwseten 10.00 8.50@ 9.00 
Bn BS 6 e cisdhavecrt ve 11.00 8.50@10.75 
a eee ee 10.50 9.00@10.50 
EG DRG acticin 11.00 9.00@10.00 
EG Be oslesateaves 11.00 9:25@10.00 
RUM, Biss eas ees 12.50 9.75@10.00 
September 1...... 11.50 10.00@10.50 
September 8 ...... 12.75 10.25@11.35 
September 15 ...... 12.75 10.75 @12.00 
September 22 ...... 12.50 11.25@11.75 
September 29 ...... 12.50 10.50@11.50 
October 6 ........ 13.00 11.75@12.50 
etober 16 .ncscexs 13.00 11.50@13.00 
October 20 ........ 13.00 11.00@12.75 
Getober BT cess. 12.50 10.75@11.25 
November 3 ...... 12.50 11.00@11.75 
November 10 ...... 12.50 10.75@12.00 
November 17 ...... 12.75 11.25@12.25 
November 24 ...... 13.00 11.00@12.25 
December 1 ...... 12.75 11.25@12.25 

Lambs 

Me FT cevensssscncgee $16.00@16.50 
PR EW ekteigachience sXe 16.25 15.00@15.75 
ED BR grees wise 0:4 wie 16.00 15.00@15.75 
a re 15.75 15.00@15.65 
a Se 15.25 14.50@15.00 
eS ee 15.20 14.00@15.00 
PUBOKE BS oisisiscccs as 16.75 15.50@16.50 
"i | 16.75 15.75@16.65 
September 1...... 17.75 16.50@17.50 
September 8 ...... 17.60 16.50@17.50 
September 15 ...... 18.35 17.25@18.25 
September 22 ...... 18.60 17.50@18.50 
September 29 ...... 18.25 16.50@18.00 
Sctover GC onc .ccce 18.60 17.50@18.50 
Seteber 18 .<si0cis 18.40 17.50@18.25 
October 20 ........ 18.25 17.00@18.00 
Joe a: 18.00 16.25 @17.50 
November 8 ...... 17.75 16.25@17.25 
November 10 ...... 16.65 16.00@16.50 
November 17 ...... 17.25 16.25@17.15 
November 24 ...... 18.00 16.75@17.25 
December 1 ...... 17.50 16.50@16.90 





ADVERTISING PAYS 





Change my advertisement of Rom- 
neys as per the following for your No- 
vember issue. I think the Wool 
Grower has sold the most of my rams 
this year and I will certainly advertise 
with you next year. 


MARK HAVENHILL, Iowa. 
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COTTON SEED MEAL and CAKE 


Easiest handled, most economical and most highly concentrated 
stock food known. Can be fed on range orin pan. Absolutely 
no waste. Write or wire at my expense. 


JOHN A. STONE, % BOSTON S3ALT LAKE CITY, UTAH 

















BETTER ORDER NOW—CARS ARE GOING TO BE SCARCE 


COTTON SEED CAKE—CORN 
HAY—STOCK SALT—SUNRIPE STOCK FOOD 


BROWN BROKERAGE COMPANY, OGDEN, UTAH 
AT YOUR SERVICE 














Get Our Prices Before Buying 


COTTONSEED CAKE 


OUR DOMINO SIZE FOR SHEEP is the best on the market and guar- 


anteed to be uniform in size throughout. 
Largest outfit in the Southwest; Ten Mills; Shipments on Time. 
Your contract with us is absolutely safe. 
Wire us COLLECT for delivered prices. 


THE CHICKASHA COTTON OIL COMPANY 
B. P. Siddons, Mgr. 
300 Livestock Exchange Bldg., Denver, Colorado, 

















COTTON SEED MEAL ano CRACKED CAKE 


NUT AND PEA SIZE FOR SHEEP 





TEXOMA, brand ............43 to 45% Protein | CENTEX, bran. ..........«...30 to 33% Protein 

SUNSET, brand .........41. to43% Protein PEANUTO Peanut Cake 

INTERSTATE, brand..38!4 to 41% Protein and Mea) ............. 36 to 38% Protein 

PANHANDLE, brand .....36 to 38% Protein | Ask Us for Prices. Delivered Anywhere. 
Agents Wanted TEXAS CAKE & LINTER CO., Dallas, Texas 








DEALERS IN CAR LOTS 


Globe A-1 Brand Cottonseed Meal, Cottonseed 
Pea and Nut Cake 


45% Protein and Fat. Prompt shipment from Los Angeles, Cal. 
Wheat, Oats, Barley, Corn, Timothy, Alfalfa, Rock Salt. 


GLOBE GRAIN & MILLING CO. 


No. 302 Kearns Bidg., Salt Lake City. Also Portland, San Franci Los Angel 

















When Writing to Advertisers Mention The National Wool Grower 




















Cotton Seed Cake, Corn, 
Barley, Oats and Hay 





Merrill-Keyser Company 


328 West Second South, Salt Lake City 


Wasatch 3639 
Phones} Werstch Seca 














Cotton Seed 
Nut Cake and Meal 


Wide and favorably known throughout 
the West. 
We are now shipping new crop 41 and 
43 per cent Protein. Wire or write us 
for prices. 
FEEDERS’ SUPPLY Co. 
534 L. S. Exch., Kansas City, Mo. 
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KANSAS CITY SHEEP MARKET 


Receipts of sheep and lambs here in 
November totaled 106,673 head, an in- 
crease of 7,301 over November last 
year, but otherwise the lightest No- 
vember sheep and lamb receipts here 
since 1905. The transition from range 
stock to fed is being slowly made, 
range stock having made up sixty per 
cent of the supply in November. Range 
offerings were augmented by about 100 
cars of New Mexico and Colorado feed- 
ing lambs which arrived during the last 
ten days of the month, and which 
would have been sold on the range ex- 
cept for the break in range prices of 
feeding lambs since October. A fair 
number of fed native lambs have been 
offered, but supply of fed Westerns has 
been very light, and their finish poor in 
most cases. 

The market has been erratic, and 
though violent changes in price have 
occurred, the month closed with a 
strong tendency on good killing stock. 
Good fed native lambs sold at $17 dur- 
ing the last week of the month, fair 
fed natives, $16.35, heavy natives, 
around 100 pounds, at $15.75. Best fed 
Western lambs received sold at $16.75, 
others around $16.35. Various lots of 
fat ewes, wethers and yearlings have 
been received, best of them selling at 
$11.75 for ewes, $13 for wethers, $14.10 
for yearlings, closing prices for the 
month slightly below those prices on 











**We buy and sell everything” 


UTAH-IDAHO BROKERAGE COMPANY 


No. 339 West 2nd South Street 
Phone Was. 2987. SALT LAKE CITY, UTAH 
Hay, corn, cotton seed cake, oats, barley 
or anything that the sheepman needs. 











COTTON SEED CAKE, MEAL 
AND CORN 


Oil mills in Texas, Oklahoma and Ar- 
kansas are now operating and we are 
in position to quote the lowest deliv- 
ered prices on the nut size, pea size 
or meal. We are direct representa- 
tives of the mills. Wire or write us 
for prices delivered during fall and 
winter. | License No. G-27843 
COLLINS BROKERAGE COMPANY 
202 Ness Bidg., across from Cullen 
Hotel. 
Salt Lake, Utah. 


Cotton Seed Cake 


Corn, Wheat, Oats, Barley, Rye, Hay 
Rock Salt 


Carlots Only. — Prompt Service. 


C. A. Smurthwaite Grain Co. 


516 Vermont Bldg., 
(Opposite Tabernacle Gates) 
Salt Lake City, Utah 
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wethers and yearlings. Some burry 
ewes sold at $8.25 and $8.50, burry 
stock, either sheep or lambs, being 
penalized $1.00 to $1.50 on account of 
the burrs. A good many goats have 
arrived, “come backs” from brusher 
service, and prices dropped 50 to 75 
cents a hundred the last week of No- 
vember, fair goats selling to packers 
at $5.25, best goats around $7. Feed- 
ing lambs found a fair outlet at prices 
established about the middle of the 
month, the 100 carloads of Westerns 
mentioned above selling at $16.75 and 
$16.50, weights 55 to 63 pounds. There 
should be a fair supply of fed stock in 
December, though receipts of Decem- 
ber last year, 131,769 head, may not be 
equalled. 
J. A. RICKART. 





FOR CONVENIENCE OF ; 
SOUTHERN SHEEPMEN 


The Chicago Flexible Shaft Com- 
pany of Chicago, IlIniois, who manu- 
facture most of the shearing machin- 
ery used in the United States, have re- 
cently opened a branch office in the 
Metropolitan Building at Albuquerque, 
New Mexico. James Stagg, formerly 
of Salt Lake City, has been placed in 
charge of this branch. This branch 
will supply southern Colorado, Arizona, 
New Mexico and western Texas with 
equipment that was formerly shipped 
from Chicago or from branch stations. 





HIGH FEED COSTS 


We are having a fine fall with lots 
of grass here in northeastern Oregon. 
All stock is fat and ready for winter. 
The sheepmen are all well prepared 
with feed, although every kind of 
stock feed is sky-high. Oil cake has 
been laid on the winter range at a cost 
of from $75 to $100 per ton; oats, $45 
per ton; hay, $15 to $20 per ton. There 
will not be so many ewes bred coarse 
as usual as many men are going back 
to the fine wools, in order to get some 
Rambouillet ewes for future breeding 
purposes. 


ERNEST F. JOHNSON, Oregon. 











